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COMMENT 


Tus journal, which from the outset of the agitation for 
civil service reform has supported the movement, naturally 
regards with satisfaction the executive order issued by the 
President for the purpose of rebuking the violations of the 
civil-service act by Senator Quay of Pennsylvania and Repre- 
sentative Dick of Ohio. The readers of this newspaper scarcely 
need to be reminded by the opinion of Attorney-General Knox 
that the law forbids Federal officers or employees to solicit 
funds for political purposes from Federal employees, either 
directly or indirectly. It was a flagrant and an inexcusable 
violation of this law that was committed when a circular let- 
ter was sent to various Federal officials in Pennsylvania re- 
questing pecuniary assistance in the coming Congressional and 
State elections, which letter was signed by M. S. Quay, and 
bore in its printed caption the names of Senator Quay and of 
W. R. Andrews, clerk to the Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion. When attention was directed to the illegality of such 
a letter by the Civil Service Commission, the letter was with- 
drawn, but another was substituted which did not bear the 
signature of a Federal officer, but did retain in its caption 
the names of Senator Quay and Mr. Andrews. For obvious 
reasons this letter also was denounced by the commission as 
contrary to law, but Mr. Andrews appealed from the ruling, 
which is now sustained by President Roosevelt. In the Ohio 
ease, a circular requesting pecuniary assistance was addressed 
to Federal officials in that State, which circular bore the 
name of Charles Dick, a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and of various Federal officials acting, or pur- 
porting to act, on the part of the Republican State Executive 
Committee. The Civil Service Commission promptly called 
upon the committee to withdraw this circular, but the demand 
was not complied with. The excuse given by Senator Quay 
for his violation of an act of Congress is that the existence 
of the law had not been brought to his notice. We submit 
that such an excuse cannot for a moment be accepted, unless 
the civil-service act is to be brought into contempt. If a 
Senator of the United States can exculpate himself by pro- 
fessing ignorance of a Federal statute, it is obvious that the 
penalties imposed by that statute for its violation cannot, with 


any show of fairness, be imposed on a minor Federal official. 
What is true of Senator Quay is true of Representative Dick. 


These men have treated a Federal statute with an indiffer- 
ence that amounts to derision, and, unless our Federal gov- 
ernment desires to be regarded as conniving at their offence, 
it should hold them to a stern account. The penalty to which 
these men have subjected themselves by their defiance of the 
civil-service law is a fine of five thousand dollars, or imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding three years. The case of Sen- 
ator Quay is particularly flagrant, because, after the with- 
drawal of the first letter, which he signed, as he alleged, 
through inadvertence, he allowed his name to remain in the 
printed caption of the letter which was substituted. It is well 
known that, during a phase of his career in office, Mr. Roose- 
velt was at much pains conspicuously to identify himself with 
the cause of civil service reform. He now has an opportunity 
of showing Federal office-holders and the country at large 
whether the penalties imposed by law for violations of the 
civil-service act were meant to be enforced. 


The composition of the Commission of Arbitration appoint- 
ed by President Roosevelt seems to be generally satisfactory. 
Not only has approval of it been expressed by the operators 
and by representatives of the union mine-workers, but it is 
regarded with confidence by those who hope to witness not 
only a temporary settlement of the pending dispute in the 
anthracite region, but also a formulation of principles that 
will be recognized as applicable to similar controversies there 
and elsewhere hereafter. It needs but a moment’s reflection 
to perceive that even the solution of the particular problems 
connected with anthracite coal mining can only be expected 
from men possessed of technical qualifications and instructed 
by prolonged experience; and it will be observed that such 
qualifications may be predicated of a majority of the com- 
missioners selected by the President. They will be able to 
acquaint the minority with the data from which deductions 
must be drawn. A speedy solution cannot be looked for, 
because, as an expert in coal-mining has pointed out, men have 
grown gray in trying to solve some of the problems with which 
the commission will be confronted. One thing is obvious, 
namely, that the commission having been appointed with the 
consent of both parties to the dispute, outside advice or 
pressure of any kind becomes as impertinent and insufferable 
as it would be if offered to a court of justice. It is the mani- 
fest duty, even of the parties to the cause immediately in 
question, to stop talking in the newspapers, and strictly to 
confine themselves to the exhibition of evidence and the argu- 
ments based thereon which in due time they will be invited 
to make before the commission. From this point of view 
fair-minded persons will regard with disapproval Mr. 
Mitchell’s letter to the President, in which the strike-leader, 
while accepting the commission, developed at length a special 
plea on behalf of his side of the controversy. Equally open 
to the objection of being ill-timed, if not obtrusive, is the 
published statement in which one of the operators undertakes 
to argue his side of the case. 


During the considerable interval which elapsed between the 
adjournment of the Democratic State Convention of New 
York and the formal announcement of his nomination for 
Governor to Mr. Bird S. Coler, it became manifest that the 
insertion of the coal plank in the Democratic platform had 
been a blunder from every point of view. It had dismayed and 
repelled very many men of weight and influence who had been 
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anxious to rejoin the Democratic party—men who cherish 
the traditional principles of the Democracy and who believe 
in maintaining firm and intact the constitutional boundaries 
between the powers of the Federal government and those of 
the constituent States. Mr. Coler, in his speech of acceptance, 
made an ineffectual endeavor to conciliate these men by re- 
pudiating the coal plank in a half-hearted way. His repudia- 
tion was based, not upon the impregnable ground of constitu- 
tional law, but upon the plea of personal preference for a 
different remedy. He asserted his belief that a State’s regula- 
tion and control of corporations of its own creation should, 
whenever possible, be preferred to the concentration of such 
power in the hands of the Federal government. He does not 
say—what, however, is the truth, known to Mr.*Cleveland, to 
Mr. John G. Carlisle, and to every constitutional lawyer, 
whether Democrat or Republican—that the question of State 
versus Federal ownership of the Pennsylvania coal-mines is 
not a question of expediency, desirability, or preference, but 
a question of law. Mr. Coler did not tell ex-Governor Hill, 
the author and defender of the coal plank, what he should 
have told him, namely, that Federal ownership of the mines 
just mentioned was impossible in the absence of a constitu- 
tional amendment giving the right to assume such ownership. 
He ought to have shown that, as the nominee of a great party 
for the high office of Governor of the Empire commonwealth, 
he was qualified to defend the rights of the State against in- 
vasion on the part of the Federal government, by a thorough 


knowledge of the Federal Constitution and of the debates in , 


the Federal convention by which that instrument was framed. 
Had Mr. Coler possessed that knowledge, indispensable to a 
candidate for the Governorship of a State, he would have 
exploded Mr. Hill’s assumption that the Federal government 
possesses the power to assume ownership of the anthracite 
coal mines by the exercise of an alleged right of eminent 
domain. 


We shall not now enter upon a discussion of the ques- 
tion whether or no the Federal government possesses the 
right of eminent domain in territories acquired by cession or 
conquest from foreign powers. That question is immaterial 
in the case of Pennsylvania, one of the States which were 
represented in the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, and 
which made the Constitution operative by adopting it. Not 
only does the Constitution not confer the right of eminent 
domain upon the Federal government as regards any portion 
of the soil belonging to any of the original States, but when 
a proposal to confer that right, or something like it, was made 
in the convention, it was unanimously rejected. The Con- 
stitution gives Congress power to exercise exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over such districts as may, by cession of particular States 
and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States, and to exercise like authority 
over all places purchased by the consent of the Legislature 
of the State in which the same shall be for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings. When this provision was originally reported by 
a committee to the convention, the words which we have 
italicized were not included, but it was pointed out that if 
an unqualified power to purchase and control land within the 
boundaries of States were conferred upon the Federal govern- 
ment, that power might be made use of to enslave a State; 
whereupon an insertion of the words by the consent of the 
Legislature of the State was unanimously voted. It obviously 
follows that the Federal government possesses no right of 
eminent domain which would permit it to take possession of 
the coal-inines of Pennsylvania without the consent of Penn- 
sylvania’s Legislature, which, of course, is not likely to be 
given. That is the lesson in constitutional law which Mr. 
Bird S. Coler should have administered to ex-Governor Hill. 
Had he done so, he might have commended himself to those 
Democrats who hold that a knowledge of the Federal Con- 
stitution cannot be dispensed with in a nominee for the Gov- 
ernorship of New York. 


With the opening of Parliament English politics become 
once more interesting. Speaking at a meeting of the formida- 
bly-named National Union Conservative Constitutional Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Balfour has added his voice to the defenders of 
the much-berated Education Bill. The Premier declares that 


the opposition to the bill is due to misunderstandings caused 
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by false statements of its provisions and intentions. The 
voice of the calumniator, like that of the turtle, has been 
heard in the land. The government decided to disturb educa- 
tional peace because the existing system of education was 
chaotic, ineffectual, and behind the age, making Great Britain 
the laughing-stock of the nations; and this laid on Mr. Bal- 
tour and his colleagues the obligation to provide secondary 
public education, and to co-ordinate all the branches of public 
education under the control of the boroughs and county 
councils. Mr. Balfour went on to say that the majority of the 
English people believe that religion should be taught in the 
schools, though they could not agree as to what form of reli- 
gion this should be; and the only alternative was a system 
permitting denominational teaching in schools wholly sup- 
ported by rates, as well as promoting it in schools not wholly 
so supported. The claim that representation did not follow 
taxation was erroneous, since the real control of the schools 
was vested, not in the church authorities, but in the municipal 
councils and their constituencies. Mr. Balfour concluded by 
saying that the threats of Nonconformists to refuse to pay 
the rates were unworthy of the citizens of a free country. 
Civilized government was impossible if dissatisfied citizens 
refused to obey the laws. Then, with fine hyperbole, the 
Premier concluded: “ If this reform is not unhesitatingly car- 
ried through, the government will earn and deserve the con- 
tempt of parents, and of children yet unborn.” 


Mr. Balfour did not have things quite so much his own way 
at the opening days of the session—which, by-the-way, is likely 
to last until the Christmas holidays. He began by moving, in 
that mild, sweet way of his which used so greatly to exasperate 
the Irish Nationalists, that the whole session should be given 
up to government business, including the Education Bill, the 
London Water Bill, the Indian budget, the Uganda railroad, 
sugar bounties, and the vote on supply. Mr. James Bryce, as 
temporary leader of the Liberals, protested with even greater 
mildness and sweetness, and then sat down with a sense of duty 
well done. Then uprose the representatives of the Sister Isle, 
and asked, in voices of thunder, whether no time was to be 
allotted to them, to secure a discussion and relief of grievances. 
Mr. Balfour rather unkindly replied that as the Irish mem- 
bers were merely an appendix to the Liberal party, the question 
of time for Ireland must be settled with the Liberal leaders 
direct. Then the Irishmen proceeded to demonstrate that, 
in some eases, the appendix weighs more than the book; and 
for several clamorous hours the British Parliament was turned 
into a bear-garden. The hit of the evening was made by Mr. 
Tim Healy, with his now famous satire, delivered as a “ native 
of Uganda.” He closed by complimenting Mr. Balfour on his 
philcsophic power of detachment, whereby he was able to be- 
come oblivious to the vital disturbances prevailing in that dis- 
tant and distressful country Ireland, which filled so small a 
part of the horizon, viewed from the more important region 
of Uganda. Mr. William Redmond expressed a pious wish 
that Ireland could remind the predominant partner of her 
existence by invading England; and Mr. John O’Donnell 
strode across the floor of the House and shook his fist in the 
Premier’s face. British personages and institutions were held 
up to open derision. All of which must have been exceedingly 
galling to the grave and decorous persons who lead the English 
Liberals. It was amply demonstrated that, as a fighting force, 
the Irish party far outstrips the lumbering and indeterminate 
body of mild English Radicals, whom it is almost sarcasm to 
call the Opposition. Taking into consideration the United 
Trish League crusade at present being carried on by Messrs. 
Davitt, Dillon, and Redmond in this country, and the disturbed 
condition of things in Ireland itself, it would seem that Mr. 
Balfour somewhat flatters himself in his belief that the Sister 
Isle may be mildly ignored. 


Premier Combes had rather a better time of it when the 
French Parliament opened, a few days earlier. It is true that 
he had to face a series of attacks, chiefly directed against his 
strenuous methods in closing the unregistered religious schools 
by armed force, with the consequent riotous outbreaks in Brit- 
tany, which we recorded during the summer. His use of troops 
in the coal strike was also bitterly criticised, but the govern- 
ment was nevertheless able to secure the endorsement of the 
Chamber by a handsome majority. There was much interest 
in the budget, which has been called Socialistic, chiefly because 

















it embodies the principle of income tax, which is hardly 
socialism in the view of staid and conservative Englishmen. 
The expenditure was estimated at $715,000,000, while the 
revenue was just $100,000 more, but to raise this revenue it 
will be necessary to have recourse to new taxation to the 
amount of over forty million dollars. It is quite certain that 
M. Rouvier will not get the Chamber to agree to all these new 
taxes without a hard and long-drawn fight, but it looks as if 
the troubles of the French government arising from the re- 
ligious-education questicn were happily at an end; a consum- 
mation which must fill the English government with bound- 
less envy. 


Germany is determined to be in the fashion in the matter 
of parliamentary disturbances. Indeed, the scenes of the last 
week in the popular assemblies of London, Paris, and Berlin 
might well furnish gloomy old Procurator Pobyedonostseff 
with one of his homilies on the evils of free institutions. The 
uproar in the Reichstag was caused by a particularly strenuous 
speech from Chancellor von Bilow, who has determined to 
nail the tariff bill to the mast, just as Mr. Balfour has done 
with his education bill. Baron von Wangenheim, on behalf 
of the Junkers, who want more protection for agricultural 
produce in order that they may the more easily collect their 
rents, declared, amidst a scene of wild excitement, that the 
government of the Kaiser, in continuing to pursue the policy 
of the Caprivi era, was sawing off the branch on which the 
monarchy rested; a sufficienly daring reminder that the landed 
gentry of Prussia are only loyal for a consideration. Feudal- 
ism seems tottering in its German stronghold, and the defeat 
of the government is tolerably certain. Meanwhile the Kaiser 
continues to make picturesquely feudal orations, alluding to 
the medieval glories of his land, and the doings of his own 
royal house. He works hard to cherish and strengthen the 
idea that the glory of Germany is the glory of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, and in perfect good faith speaks of the empire as “the 
heritage of my ancestors.” The Fehrbellin oration, when the 
statue of the Great Elector was unveiled, shows that the 
Kaiser has decided wholly to ignore the progress of modern 
democratic ideas, even while the Social Democrats in the 
Reichstag are denouncing the Prussian nobles as “ thieves 
and robbers.” 


The star of General Firmin is decidedly in eclipse, and that 
worthy aspirant to the position of Haitian Dictator-President 
has chosen the better part of valor, wisely holding that they 
who fight and run away may live to fight another day. This 
sudden collapse and flight illustrate the happening of the un- 
expected, for only a few days ago it was reported that the 
Firminists had won a brilliant victory. Their army, which 
claimed to represent the lawful government of Artibonite 
Province, met the government troops at Montrouis, and in- 
flicted on them a stinging defeat, in which the vanquished 
side lost over one hundred men killed, besides a field-gun, a 
rapid-fire gun, and numerous rifles. As an offset to the 
tragical end of the Créte-d-Pierrot, the Firminists further 
sank the government gunboat Nouvelle Voldrogue, which at- 
tempted to face the fire of the Saint Mare forts. In answer to 
this move, the United States cruiser Cincinnati was ordered 
from Cape Haitien to Saint Mare, and apparently arrived just 
in time for the next transformation scene in the melodrama. 
For the troops of the provisional government, undaunted by 
their recent defeat,set forth for Gonaives, the Firminist centre, 
and the worthy leader of the revolution decided to secure 
berths on the Cincinnati, and bade farewell to the dark, dis- 
tressful island, turning his face towards Jamaica, or, as some 
reports say, Saint Thomas. A troop of those who cast in their 
lot with General Firmin will follow him into exile with 
alacrity, but without much sentimental loyalty. It is now de- 
clared that the election of M. Seneque Pierre to the Presidency 
of Haiti is assured. Let us hope that he inherits the prudence 
and worldly wisdom, as well as the cognomen, of Seneca. 


An interesting question has been raised by the divulgation 
of a secret treaty concluded on the 17th of January in the 
present year between Chile and the United States of Colom- 
bia. By this treaty the Bogota government agrees to allow 
the free passage at any time across the Panama isthmus of 
any war material belonging to Chile, which power, in its turn, 
binds itself to prevent as far as possible any difficulties that 
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might arise for Colombia from the use of the facilities grant- 
ed. That is to say, Chile, if engaged in war with Argentina, 
and unable to obtain munitions of war by the circuitous route 
around Cape Horn or through the Straits of Magellan, has 
secured from Colombia the right to transport such material 
across the Panama isthmus. It is certain that Argentina 
would endeavor to prevent such a use of the isthmus by its 
antagonist, and would appeal to the United States to forbid 
it. By the treaty which we concluded in 1846 with New 
Granada, a treaty which is still operative, the United States 
was invested with the rights and responsibilities of a guar- 
antor of freedom of transit across the isthmus. To permit 
the isthmus to be made a bone of contention between bel- 
ligerents would, obviously, be incompatible with the fulfilment 
of such a guarantee. Moreover, if we suffered the isthmus 
to be used for the purpose named in the secret treaty, we 
should practically make ourselves, in the contingency just 
mentioned, an ally of Chile against Argentina. It seems to 
us that, if we accept the construction hitherto put upon the 
treaty of 1846 by our State Department, the Bogota govern- 
ment exceeded its powers when it undertook to give Chile 
the privilege to which we have referred. We must further 
say that the good faith of the Bogota government is open to 
question if it has made the concession named to Chile with- 
out previously consulting our State Department and procur- 
ing its approval of the projected act. The fact that the treaty 
itself stipulates that it shall be regarded by both parties as 
secret and confidential indicates that no such consultation 
took place. 


Outside of the parties to the instrument the powers 
most deeply concerned in it are the United States and 
Argentina. That our State Department should have given 
its sanction to the treaty and should have kept the trans- 
action secret must be deemed incredible, for such a proceeding 
would justly be regarded by Argentina as an unfriendly act. 
We have declined to permit the Colombian government to 
transport across the isthmus munitions of war intended for 
use against the Colombian rebels. On what ground could we 
permit a foreign belligerent to enjoy a privilege of trans- 
portation which we have withheld from the Colombian govern- 
ment itself? If it be true that the treaty with Chile has been 
negotiated without the knowledge of our State Department, 
the fact will not tend to inspire confidence in the conclusion 
of satisfactory arrangements for the construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal across the Panama isthmus. It would be a pity 
if the present anarchic condition of Colombia and the du- 
plicity or perfidy of the usurping de facto government headed 
by Dr. Marroquin were to prevent, or even postpone, the 
adoption of a canal route, as to the superiority of which the 
verdict of competent engineers is nearly unanimous. 


President Eliot says that the results of popular education 
in this country are profoundly disappointing. That sounds 
startling and somewhat heretical, but Dr. Eliot expects a great 
deal of education, and is disappointed if he does not get it. 
He expects it to make people wise, but he does not find that the 
Americans as a people have yet attained to wisdom. We have 
been struggling for two generations with drunkenness, but 
have not yet found a successful way to deal with it; we still 
like to gamble, which is very unintelligent in us; universal 
suffrage has not insured good government to us; crimes of 
violence are committed in great number all over the country, 
both by mobs and by individuals; we don’t show good taste in 
our choice of reading matter, nor in the plays we go to see; 
we are enormous consumers of patent medicines, and credu- 
lous patrons of all sorts of novel cures; labor strikes abound 
among us, and we still tolerate the spoils system in politics. 
Finally, the development of our minds is arrested too early. 
Dr. Eliot thinks that if our system of popular education was 
what it should be, these disconcerting phenomena would not be 
observed. He does not argue that education does not make 
men good and wise. He thinks the trouble with us Americans 
is that we don’t get education enough. He points out that the 
average expenditure in the common schools of the country last 
year was $21 14 per pupil, or 14.7 cents a day of the average 
school year. The highest expenditure is $41 68 per pupil in 
New York; the lowest $4 56 in North Carolina. With this he 
contrasts the expenditure for teaching and school maintenance 
in the private schools where well-to-do people send their chil- 









































































dren, and shows it to be four or five times as great. This in- 
creased expenditure is for better teachers and more of them. 
The public schools too, says Dr. Eliot, would have a teacher 
for every ten or fifteen pupils, instead of one for every forty 
or fifty pupils, if they could afford it, and there would be a 
play-ground around every school-house, and the school-house 
would be kept in as perfect sanitary condition as a hospital. 
His deduction is that “ we ought to spend more public money 
on schools, because the present expenditures do not produce all 
the good results which were expected and may be reasonably 
aimed at.” 





If better schools meant the eventual overthrow of drunken- 
ness, gambling, strikes, murders, lynchings, bad literature, 
cure swindles, and the spoils system, we could certainly afford 
to treble or quadruple the national expenditure for education. 
It is disputable whether any amount of secular education 
could accomplish so much, for some of these reforms seem to 
need religion as well as knowledge. It is noticeable that the 
new education bill for which Mr. Balfour is making so hard a 
fight in England appropriates public moneys to the mainte- 
nance of church schools. That course, whether it is good or bad, 
is impossible for us. The State, here, cannot teach religion, 
but it can train children in righteousness as well as in know- 
ledge, and though perfect public schools might not bring on a 
millennium immediately,can any one think of any other agency 
that would be likely to go so far towards doing so? If we are 
concerned about ourselves as a people, the spot to which we 
turn first, with the most anxiety and at the same time with 
the most hope, is the public school. For all that he has de- 
clared the results of our public-school education to be disap- 
pointing, Dr. Eliot bears witness that our schools are improv- 
ing. Within thirty years the kindergarten has come, and he 
counts that a gain, both in direct results and in its influence 
on teaching. He finds better school-buildings, better arrange- 
ment of courses, better teachers, more employment of educa- 
tional experts in supervision, more secondary schools, and an 
increase in the proportion of children who attend them. All 
these gains he finds to be the result of increased expenditure. 
But the chief gains are in the education of pupils above four- 
teen years old, whereas the great majority of American chil- 
dren do not get beyond the eighth grade and stop at fourteen. 
He is not satisfied with that. “Is that,” he asks, “the fit 
educational outcome of a century of democracy in an unde- 
veloped country of immense natural resources?” Last year 
the country’s expenditure for common schools (including ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, but excluding all institutions 
for higher education) was $226,043,000. In 1870 we spent 
$33,396,000, so that our expenditures have increased nearly 
sevenfold in thirty-two years. Our population in that time 
has just about doubled. 


“Where do J come in?” is a question which the American 
college seems, nowadays, more and more constrained to ask. 
The first-rate colleges have gradually raised their requirements 
so that the age of admission is nearly nineteen. The best pro- 
fessional schools have extended their courses so that they now 
cover three or four years. The result is pressure on the old 
college course from both above and below. Of this pressure 
the college authorities show the effect. Dr. Butler of Colum- 
bia showed it the other day when he admitted the need of a 
two years’ course in Columbia College for young men who in- 
tended to enter the professional schools. Harvard has shown 
it by permitting her students to gain in three years, if they 
can, the A.B. degree which qualifies them to enter her higher 
schools. Yale still stands for the four-year course, but Dr. 
Hadley feels the pinch too. He does not propose to abbreviate 
Yale’s college course for any one, but he says that students 
who are in a hurry may continue to enter the Yale professional 
schools without their A.B. degrees. His sentiment is that it 
will not do, either to cut down the college course to fit the 
needs of young men who are in a hurry, or to exclude from pro- 
fessional schools young men who haven’t time to go to college. 
It is just as well that all the doctors of education should not 
agree at ence upon any expedient for saving time. Let them 
try various methods and see the results. The relation of col- 
lege to life is changing somewhat. As Dr. Hadley said the 
other day at the Kansas State University, there are two groups 
of university men now, one of which regards the university as 
the coping-stone of a system of secondary education, the other 
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as a place for laying the foundation of professional study. 
Let the two groups thresh out the problem between them. 
Meanwhile, one interesting by-product of the existing condi- 
tions is the rise in number and importance of the preparatory 
schools. Where you send a boy at twelve or thirteen, and leave 
him five or six years, is of more consequence than where you 
send him at eighteen and leave him three or four years. One 
of the important offices of colleges nowadays is to stimulate 
the great business of training boys in preparatory schools. 
They are fulfilling that office in remarkable measure. 


In prohibiting the use of “ponies” by the students of 
Hamilton College, the faculty of that institution may be 
said to be going in for what we might call “ horseless educa- 
tion,” which is at Jeast in keeping with the spirit of the hour. 
It is good that the interdiction has this virtue, for it has no 
other. The “pony” has had a long and honorable career in 
the annals of academic institutions both here and abroad, and 
has indeed become so much of an institution itself that the 
act of the Hamilton faculty savors strongly of iconoclasm, 
and a useless bit of iconoclasm at that, since the order is pretty 
certain to prove ineffective. We have not the slightest idea 
that the undergraduates of Hamilton College, who have hither- 
to been accustomed to using these aids to a successful transla- 
tion of the classics, are in the secrecy of their studies going 
to abandon them simply because a number of reverend pro- 
fessors say that they shall no longer be used. Without de- 
siring to incite the young to rebellion in any way, we are pre- 
pared to say that were we in their place we should pay just as 
much heed to the prohibition as pleased us, just as offenders 
against unnecessary laws always do. We should assert an 
inherent right to make use of all scholarly aids to the better- 
ment of our own work within our reach, and should as soon 
give over the well-thumbed lexicon that had carried us through 
our Homer in response to a demand from our Greek professor, 
as abandon the pony upon which we had ridden into an in- 
telligent comprehension of the classics upon the dictum of 
the whole faculty. In our judgment the faculty of Hamilton 
would be in far better case to-day if they had encouraged the 
use of the pony intelligently and instructively, relying upon 
their own keenness of perception, as guardians of the educa- 
tional interests of the young men, to see to it that the use did 
not degenerate into an abuse. Rightly used the pony is most 
assuredly a most valuable tool in the hands of students of 
the classics, and a professor who is equal to the responsibili- 
ties that devolve upon him should have little difficulty in 
ascertaining whether or not it is plied to the greatest real ad- 
vantage of the individual most concerned. Sweepingly to 
condemn as vicious a practice so full of real virtue is a 
serious mistake, and we hope the Hamilton faculty will be 
wise enough to perceive the fact and promptly rescind their 
indefensible regulation. 


What sort of a chap is Colonel Edwin A. Hartshorn, described 
as an assistant appraiser of merchandise at the port of New 
York? He took a curious part in a queer discussion, on Octo- 
ber 21, at the weekly meeting of the Methodist preachers of 
New York. The discussion was brought on by Dr. John 
Wesley Johnston, who, to his honor, censured his brethren for 
declaring that the statement made by Professor Atwater of 
Wesleyan (Methodist) University, that aleohol has a food 
value, was false, and unworthy of a Methodist. Dr. John- 
ston’s censure stirred the brethren, and they proceeded to dis- 
cuss Professor Atwater. They denied the truth of his report. 
That was well enough. If they think he is a bad chemist they 
are entitled to that opinion. But beyond that they attacked 
him because, being a professor in a Methodist college, he had 
reported, as the result of his experiments, that alcohol was of 
some use as a food. They seemed to feel that it was an 
outrage that a Methodist—“an instructor ... drawing 
Methodist money for support ”—should presume to say that 
alcohol was a food. The Rev. Dr. Odell said that “ we are wit- 
nessing a rising tide of social drinking in the land under the 
encouragement derived from the assumed scientific deliver- 
ance that alcohol has nutritive properties. Certainly as 
Methodists we are concerned for this latest ally of the saloon. 
We are in a measure responsible for him.” He went on to 
quote a report that the barkeeps had named a cocktail after 
Mr. Atwater, “in honor of the services rendered their trade 
by this distinguished professor of a Methodist and Christian 

















college.” As for Colonel Hartshorn, he was sorry he had lived 
to see the day when a Methodist, employed and paid by Chris- 
tian contributions, should give as much encouragement to 
liquor-dealers as Professor Atwater had given. “He is not 
only a professor in a Christian college,” cried the Colonel, 
“ but a government food-expert, and his certifications to the 
excellence of alcohol as food are printed at the government 
expense. Alas for this carnival of destruction!—that a 
Methodist and Christian college should furnish the apparatus 
and the professor, the government should furnish the expert 
and the printing-office, leaving the distillers and brewers to 
supply the profitable part of the outfit.” Is it not pernicious 
activity for one public servant to trample upon another in this 
fashion ? 


What ails these brethren—what confusion of mind are they 
suffering from—that they do not see the absurdity of attacking 
Mr. Atwater as a Methodist for his work as a chemist? A 
man can be a Methodist, and he can be a chemist, and both 
at once, but he can’t be a Methodist chemist. There is no 
Methodism in chemistry. The chemist makes his analysis 
and reports what is there; not what the Methodist Church 
feels ought to be there. How is it with Colonel Hartshorn 
when he works as a government appraiser of merchandise? 
Does he appraise as an expert or as a Methodist? Does he 
appraise laces and silks at a high valuation to discourage im- 
porters because the Methodist discipline enjoins simplicity of 
dress? If he is carrying Methodism into his appraisals he 
ought to be dismissed, just as Professor Atwater would deserve 
to be dismissed if he carried Methodism into his work as a 
chemist. Yet these curious people pitch into him because, 
being a professor in a Methodist college, he makes a truthful 
report of the result of certain scientific experiments. The spirit 
of Odell and Hartshorn is the same spirit that put the screws 
on Galileo when he declared that the earth revolved around 
the sun. That theory was held to be hostile to revealed re- 
ligion, just as Professor Atwater’s report is held to be hostile 
to total abstinence. As a matter of fact, the report has hardly any 
bearing on the use of alcohol as a beverage, and certainly does 
not encourage it. The “rising tide of social drinking ” which 
Dr. Odell thinks he witnesses is not due—if it exists at all—to 
increased confidence in the nutritive properties of alcohol. 
Nothing that Professor Atwater has said or done has changed 
alcohol at all. It is just as dangerous a beverage as ever, and 
folks drink it for the same old reasons, with the same results. 
People who drink too much of it suffer; sound people who 
drink it with due caution seldom suffer; and people who let 
it alone are usually better off without it. Its nutritive proper- 
ties which Mr. Atwater thinks he has discovered are of very 
slight importance compared with its destructive qualities, 
which we all recognize and know all about. 


“ She lived to do good ” is the heading of a short communi- 
cation in a contemporary newspaper about a lady who died 
in Rhode Island early this month. She was a writer of verse, 
and her eulogist says that she might be classed among those 
who have become famous as “the poets of one poem.” Her 
one poem, which, we are told, has been translated into many 
languages, after being copied from one publication to another 
up and down the country, begins: 

Build a little fence of trust 
Around to-day; 
Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay. 
It seems singularly appropriate to the times, especially the 
last two lines. The little fence of trust has been pretty ex- 
tensively built, but the injunction to “ fill the space with lov- 
ing work” and stick to it must certainly appeal to every ob- 
server of current industrial conditions. 


The French Academy of Medicine lately advised the 
French government to prohibit the manufacture of various 
liqueurs which were consumed very largely in France, and 
which they found to contain ingredients which they held to 
be poisonous. Chartreuse was one of the potable fluids thus 
put under the ban, the Academy reporting that it contained 
thirteen ingredients that were dangerous to health. The re- 
port was very widely published in the newspapers, with suit- 
able comments. Since then, it seems, the agents for the sale 
of Chartreuse have demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
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Academy that six of the thirteen ingredients attributed to the 
liqueur were not in it, and the Academy, concluding that its 
strictures were toc sweeping, has withdrawn its report, and 
modified it to the extent that it now condemns nothing but 
absinthe and one other liqueur. Absinthe has few friends in 
this country, and neither that nor any of the French liqueurs 
is drunk here in quantities large enough to prejudice the pub- 
lic health. 


According to Professor Vierkandt, a German sociologist, the 
question whether American-race superiority can -make itself 
felt in the world at large depends on the size of American 
families. He notes, a Berlin despatch says, “a tendency which 
discourages large families because of the standard of comfort 
required.” No observing person will deny that there is such a 
tendency in this country. The Americans like children, but 
they hesitate to become responsible for the welfare and com- 
fort of large families. Four children in a family are an un- 
usual number; six make a big family nowadays, and eight in- 
vite the imputation of reckless prodigality. If Europe is safe 
from an American invasion until American families grow 
bigger, it can rest easy in its mind. At present the tendency 
seems to be the other way. They say that the French are 
growing more peaceable, more thrifty, and richer. They are 
not invaders nowadays in commerce, and they are less and less 
disposed to aggressive war. They have no spare population. 
So it may be with us. American families can ill spare their 
sons for foreign service, either military or commercial. There 
are too few of them born. 


We get frequent and very disquieting reports of the condi- 
tion of the public buildings in Venice. Since the great Cam- 
panile fell down all Venice has been in a tremble, and the 
rest of Christendom has been much concerned for fear worse 
losses would follow. We read that the great arch of the 
Apocalypse in St. Mark’s is cracked and sags down nearly a 
foot; that diagonal lesions have appeared behind the book- 
cases in the library in the Doge’s Palace; that two famous 
churches are in very shaky condition, and that various other 
buildings show signs of impending dissolution. The Vene- 
tians have been stirred to the core by the loss of their bell- 
tower, and the Italian government has put a new architect 
in charge of their treasures. Signor Boni is the new man. 
He has planned the reconstruction of the Campanile, and is 
examining the condition of the other buildings and doing 
what he can to make them safe. What destroyed the bell-tower 
and has weakened the other buildings is much discussed, but 
is not yet quite clear. It may have been the subsidence of 
the soil; it may have been the deepening of the canals, too 
much cannon-firing, and too many steamboats. These may 
all have been contributory causes, but the main immediate 
trouble seems to have been that the tower was in charge of 
incompetent men; that it was weakened by having its walls 
cut into for various purposes, and that the signs of feebleness 
that it showed were overlooked or misread by its responsible 
guardians. Signor Boni is said to be the best man in Italy 
to have charge of the work in Venice, and he will do what 
can be done to keep the place in commission. He estimates 
that the Campanile can be rebuilt in five years. 


In his speech to the mine-workers in convention, John 
Mitchell spoke of the strike as a struggle made “ in order that 
the miners and their families might secure a sufficient wage to 
enable them to enjoy a little happiness and sunshine, instead 
of the gloom and sadness that have been their lot for many 
years.” Is that truth or is it rhetoric? One of the satisfactions 
in having the coal strike settled by arbitration is the prospect 
that the whole anthracite situation will be investigated by 
competent men, and that we shall get at some of the truth 
about the miners, their work, their wages and general condi- 
tion. If, as a class, their lot has been one of gloom and sad- 
ness, they are much misrepresented by many correspondents 
who have pictured them as prosperous people who liked their 
trade. Undoubtedly, there are the same differences between 
individuals in the mining regions as elsewhere, and families 
live in comfort or in squalor there, according to their tastes 
and abilities. But after five months of reading about the hard- 
coal miners and their grievances, the public in general still 
feels that it has a very inadequate grasp of the truth about 
them. The advantage of arbitration over a fight to a finish is 















































































that it involves an intelligent attempt by constituted au- 
thority to do justice to both sides. If the miners have really 
been living in gloom and sadness, the prospect is good for an 
alleviation of their lot. 


It is to be hoped that the American people will not imme- 
diately abandon the study of economy in fuel. The economy 
which involves the use of soft coal instead of hard in cities 
is not to be encouraged. It makes towns dirty; it has made 
New York very dirty; we don’t like it at all. But it is differ- 
ent with the economy that makes one ton of hard coal last as 
long as two used to last. They tell us that there is only about 
fifty years’ supply of hard coal in the whole country. If that 
is so, extravagance in fuel is almost as sinful as the extrava- 
gance in lumber which has thinned out our forests. Nothing 
is saved in this country until it gets so dear that it is worth 
saving. Time is always scarce and dear here. As long as the 
time it takes to save anything is worth more than the thing 
saved, we are going to save the time. As long as old railroad 
ties are not worth cutting up for firewood and hauling to a 
market, they will burn beside the track; as long as the cook’s 
time is worth more than the coal she would save by letting the 
fire in the range go out at night, the fire will burn all 
night. All economies take time, and, when wages are 
high and time is dear, there are many economies that 
don’t pay, but when coal is twenty dollars a ton a whole 
new set of economies at once become highly remunerative. 
Next to soft coal the most prevalent substitutes for hard 
coal of late have been gas and mineral oil. Gas, of course, 
is only another form of coal, but it is an economical form of 
it. The use of oil has had a great spurt in the last month. 
It answers well for cooking, and also for steam-engines, but 
no one knows what the earth’s supply of oil is, and our supply 
of it may be nearer exhaustion than our stock of hard coal, 
so it may not be a real economy of our national resources 
to use oil in place of coal. No doubt we shall waste as much 
coal as ever when it is cheap again, but we have learned that 
we can save it if we choose, and that lesson was worth some- 
thing. 


From Mississippi comes the news that the subject of edu- 
cation will be one of the most important of the issues in the 
next gubernatorial campaign. Whether an exciting contest 
can be carried on concerning the addition of agricultural in- 
struction to the school curriculum seems a little doubtful, 
though the question easily has two sides, in view of a disposi- 
tion to exalt the subject to extreme heights. Far-seeing men 
in Mississippi are arguing that as the State must depend on 
agriculture for prosperity, it is in need of more scientific 
farmers, and that the day is here when it is essential that 
slipshod ways should give place to businesslike methods. This 
is true enough, as it is true ‘of agriculture in every State in 
the Union. Yet it does not follow that children should be 
taught more about raising cotton and corn, and less about 
grammar and arithmetic, as one of the champions of the new 
movement is reported as advising. Intelligent, scientific farm- 
ers are not made by stunting the mental growth of the chil- 
dren. Mr. Washington has the reputation of teaching practi- 
cal agriculture in his school at Tuskeegee to pretty good pur- 
pose. But he makes his pupils intelligent farmers about in 
proportion as he makes them intelligent men. If slipshod 
ways of raising corn and cotton have got to go, they must go 
by a route which takes slipshod ways in grammar and arith- 
metic along with them, or they will be likely not to go at all. 
A political campaign in Mississippi leading up to such a re- 
sult would be a campaign worth having, and not in Missis- 
sippi alone, either. The theory that children can be prepared 
for their adult life by teaching them industries and by neglect- 
ing their brains has persistent advocates everywhere. 


Mr. Nixon Waterman, who writes verses himself, has been 
talking to the New England Woman’s Press Association about 
poets and poetry. The reports make him out as having a poor 
opinion of poets and a poorer opinion of their poetry, both of 
which, according to his judgment, are apt to be too visionary. 
He deplores the fact, as he calls it—though that it is a fact 
we do not feel quite certain—that poets lack in ability to view 
life in a practical way, and seems to think that what he calls 
practical poetry would please the people better than most of 
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that which is now written. Mr. Waterman 1s apparently not 
acquainted with the great street-car school of practical poe- 
try which illuminates every city in this land, and which can 
be read with a minimum of brain-tax in connection with the 
practical task of hanging to the strap. It may not get very 
close to nature’s heart, but it rarely misses the point; and yet, 
there is no record of wild eagerness to read it, and to cherish 
it in the memory. Despite this poet-critic of poets, we suspect 
that the real lovers of poetry no more demand practicality in 
poems than they do in moonlight sonatas or in the spray on 
an ocean wave. He may find pleasure in pointing out, as he 
does, the “ absurdity ” in Emerson’s and Longfellow’s verses. 
No doubt they are in spots as absurd as he deems them to be; 
but he and all like him have very much still to learn of 
human nature, if they have not discovered that there is a 
quality underneath the visionary absurdity of some poetry 
that makes folks love it. Mr. Waterman says that “one of the 
reasons why pecple dislike poetry is that they are not permit- 
ted to read or hear the right kind of poetry.” Who it is that 
withholds such permission we do not know. But, at any rate, 
the time has not yet come for the poet who sees his library as a 
factory, his pens and ink and paper and brains as a plant, his 
verses as an output, and his fame as a dividend. There are 
practical things enough in the world already; a good supply 
of impractical—not impracticable—poetry will keep a healthy 
balance. And if it is good poetry, its impracticality will not 
scare away readers worth having. 


In a certain New England city the going rate of domestic 
wages is four dollars a week. One matron, having had 
many heart-rending experiences with the unexpectednesses of 
her help, was moved thereby voluntarily to raise the wage of 
a peculiarly competent girl to four dollars and a half, with 
the hope of firmly cementing Biddy to the family. She reck- 
oned ill in leaving out of her calculation one of the strongest 
traits of human nature—of human nature, at least, as it dis- 
ports itself in this land where all are free and equal. But a 
few short weeks had passed when this model domestic, so 
recognized by the abnormal attitude of her stipend, informed 
her mistress that the extra half-dollar a week made it impos- 
sible for her to associate with the girls who were getting no 
more than four dollars, and seeing that there was no society 
for her in that neighborhood, she should be forced to move 
to a more congenial locality. And move she did, leaving in 
the breast of the matron an emotion not classified in any of 
the sociological studies of mistress and maid that have come 
te our attention, but which brings forth practical fruit in a 
determination never again to meddle with those forces which 
tend to fix the social status as between servant-girl and ser- 
vant-girl. Our readers will easily see the abstruse character 
of the problem as it is exemplified in this one incident—an 
abstruseness far exceeding in important gravity that which 
mars the harmonies of life in other circles where the social 
standing depends upon recondite factors of relative wealth and 
birth and breeding, but where the immense practicalities of 
making the beds and doing the family washing are not in- 
volved. We cannot pretend to grasp the full significance of 
this aristocracy of the kitchen, though the untoward prac- 
tical effect is clear enough. The topic is, however, commended 
to those analytical minds which illuminate the world with 
treatises on the Industrial and Ethical Interrelations of the 
Domestic Servitor and Her Dependents. It is a theme for 
those rare intellects only. 


It may be said without hesitation of Clarence H. Mackay, 
whose portrait appears in our series of Americans of To-mor- 
row this week, that he promises well. As the prospective heir 
of an enormous fortune, he did none of those foolish things 
that make fond but level-headed fathers sigh and wonder. He 
spent and still spends money freely, but that is because he 
inherited a somewhat lavish trait born of a generous disposi- 
tion, not because he is ostentatious or silly. He is an athlete 
physically, straightforward mentally, and seems to appreciate 
his responsibility to the community and to the memory of a 
father who builded broad and deep and proved, by his will, 
his faith in the serious intent and capacity of application of 
his son. Twenty-seven is not very old, but with a start of 
seventy or eighty millions, it is old enough at least for a be- 
ginning. 

















The President as an Asset 


NEARLY every political campaign enjoys 
its idiosyncrasies, but the present struggle 
for Governors and Congressmen is, in one 
respect at least, unique. Partly by follies 
and partly by a failure to bring about a com- 
plete reorganization of their party, the Dem- 
ocrats have entered the contest, in New 
York State at least, without the stimulating 
support of public confidence. They appear 
here to have lost their opportunity. They 
have distinctly disappointed the hopes of 
a majority of their fellow-citizens. The 
whole country was ripe for a political rev- 
olution. It was weary of the Republican 
party, and especially was it hostile to the 
organization leaders and their opinions and 
conduct. It wanted a change, but its de- 
sire was for a rational change, which, in 
some States, notably in Massachusetts, the 
Democrats promise, while in others, notably 
in New York, they do not comprehend the 
requirements of the hour. 

Notwithstanding the shortcoming of the 
Democrats, the prospects of the Republicans 
would be far from hopeful were it not for 
the strength of the President. Mr. Roose- 
velt, as has been well said, is the chief val- 
uable asset of his party. He is strong, and 
whatever strength it has is due to the fact 
that, in the imagination of the voters, the 
party is clothed with the Roosevelt virtues. 
Whatever victories it may gain this fall will 
be due to him and to his deeds, his princi- 
ples, and his courage. It is a feature, too, 
of this curious condition of affairs that the 
virtues which endear the President to the 
people are Democratic virtues, or at least 
are characteristics of the Democratic party. 

The popular tendency at present is to de- 
mand the further regulation of trusts by 
law, and it favors a reduction of tariff du- 
ties, and the granting of commercial con- 
cessions to Cuba, either by way of a reci- 
procity treaty or by direct legislation. On 
all these issues the President finds himself 
in direct opposition to the leaders of his 
party. He believes that combinations of 
capital breed evils which may be prevented 
or restrained by further legislation. The 
leaders of his party are of precisely the op- 
posite opinion. They are opposed to the 
enforcement of existing law and to any 
attempt to add new laws to the statute- 
book. The President believes that the time 
has come for the revision of the tariff law, 
with the view of reducing duties, and while 
he combats, as unscientific, the general the- 
ory that protection should be withdrawn 
from all trust products, it is pretty well un- 
derstood that he entertains the opinion that 
some of the trusts can get along famously 
without the protection which they now en- 
joy under the Dingley law. His attitude as 
to our relations with Cuba is well known; 
he is for dealing fairly with the new re- 
public and for keeping the promise which 
the Cubans assume that Mr. McKinley made 
to them. On this question, Mr. Hanna was 
with the President, mainly because he was 
faithful to the memory of Mr. McKinley. 
With hardly an exception, all the other Re- 
publican leaders in both Houses of Congress, 
either openly or secretly, opposed the Presi- 
dent, and, in the end, were victorious. 

If, therefore, we are to judge the Republi- 
ean party by the men who lead it now, as 
they led it when Mr. McKinley was candi- 
date for the Presidency, both in 1896 and 
in 1900, by the men who, as the party’s lead- 
ers, did their utmost to prevent the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt for Vice-President, we 
must realize that the party is on one side of 
these vital questions and the President is on 
the other. If the leaders, like Senators 
Hanna, Aldrich, Allison, the two Platts, 
Speaker Henderson, Mr. Dalzell, Mr. Grosve- 
nor, and others of that kind, speak for the 
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party, it is opposed to any legislation in 
restraint of trusts; it “views with alarm,” 
to descend to platform English, all efforts 
to enforce the Sherman act; it regards the 
Dingley act as a perfect work, and would 
not, especially for the purpose of reducing 
duties, touch a single item in a single one 
of its schedules; and it would not reduce 
the tariff duty on Cuban sugar and tobacco. 
Holding these views, the party leaders in- 
vited defeat, and if it were not for the 
President defeat would be assured. 

This situation is especially emphasized by 
the effects of the President’s interference in 
the coal strike. The belief that the Re- 
publican party is always on the side of the 
capitalist is so common that in every war 
between capital and labor, if any damage 
happens to a political party, it is the Re- 
publican party which is inevitably the suf- 
ferer. It was with full consciousness of this 
fact that the Republican leaders of Penn- 
sylvania and New York roared their threats 
at the operators, but here again the Presi- 
dent came to the relief of his party, and 
apparently has taken the issue out of the 
campaign. 

The power of one man thus to cover his 
party with the mantle of his own strength 
is unprecedented in the history of Amer- 
ican politics. Other leaders have been 
stronger than their party, but by empha- 
sizing the party’s code. Roosevelt is strong 
because he differs from the leaders. And 
it is especially wonderful, and at the same 
time it makes the situation explicable, that 
his own strength is due to his approach to 
the principles of his party’s adversaries. 
The Republican party is making this cam- 
paign sheltered behind opinions and _ prin- 
ciples which its own leaders discard and 
even denounce, most of which are the prin- 
ciples of its opponents. It is because the 
President does not agree with his party’s 
leaders that he is as strong as he is; it is 
because he, and not one of the leaders, is 
the prospective Republican candidate of 
1904, that his party has so excellent a chance 
of success at the coming election. 





The Constitution and the 
Trusts 


THE speech delivered at Pittsburg on 
October 14 by Mr. P. C. Knox, Attorney- 
General of the United States, deserves the 
eareful attention which it has received all 
over the country, because there is a wide- 
spread impression that it represents the 
opinions, not only of the speaker. but also 
of President Roosevelt. If this impression 
be well founded, the speech indicates a de- 
cided change of front on the part of the 
Chief Magistrate. During his tour in New 
England, Mr. Roosevelt expressed repeat- 
edly a doubt whether, under the Federal 
Constitution, as it stands, the Federal gov- 
ernment had power effectually to control the 
so-called trusts, because it could not inter- 
fere with their within-State business. Ac- 
cordingly, he suggested the expediency of 
adopting a constitutional amendment giv- 
ing the Federal government the power of 
direct interference with the within-State 
business of corporations. The principal ob- 
jections to the proposed remedy were two: 
first, that it was impracticable, since the 
consent of the requisite number of States 
to a measure depriving them of one of the 
most important powers reserved to them by 
the Constitution could never be obtained; 
and, secondly, that, if practicable, the rem- 
edy would prove worse than the disease, be- 
cause it would constitute a long step tow- 
ard the reduction of our Federal system into 
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an intensely unified and centralized com- 
monwealth like France, wherein the power 
and the habit of local self-government have 
been almost totally extinguished. 

The weight of these objections seems to 
have been appreciated by the President, and, 
if it be true that his present views were 
expressed by Mr. Knox at Pittsburg, he has 
materially shifted his position. The gist of 
the Attorney-General’s speech will be found 
in the surprising assertion that no consti- 
tutional amendment is required, but that, 
by virtue of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, our Federal government al- 
ready possesses the power, materially, if 
indirectly, to regulate and control the with- 
in-State business of corporations. We call 
the assertion startling, because it has been 
generally assumed that the Anti-Trust law 
passed by Congress on July 2, 1890, repre- 
sented the extreme limit of Federal power 
over corporations. Now the United States 
Supreme Court, interpreting that law in 
the case of the Sugar Trust, decided that, as 
the monopoly imputed to the trust was in 
the production or manufacture of sugar, 
whereas its sale or distribution of that com- 
medity among the States or among foreign 
countries was but incidental thereto, the said 
monopoly did not fall within the prohibi- 
tion of the law. Production or manufactur- 
ing, the court pointed out, precedes com- 
merce, but is not a part of it, and the Anti- 
Trust law is applicable only to restraints of 
commerce. Having this decision in mind, 
most men who have thought at all upon the 
subject have taken for granted, as we have 
said, that the Anti-Trust law, authoritative- 
ly declared to be impotent directly to con- 
trol within-State production or manufac- 
ture, exhausted the power of the Federal 
government to regulate or control the with- 
in-State business of corporations. 

Now comes Attorney-General Knox and 
asserts that the Anti-Trust law did not ex- 
haust the power of the Federal government 
to control corporations. He admits that 
the United States Supreme Court has de- 
cided that the Anti-Trust law does not in- 
validate monopolies of production, or regu- 
late commerce in such a way as to free com- 
merce from the restraints such monopolies 
of production indirectly impose. He points 
out, however, that the court did not say in 
so many words that these indirect effects 
upon inter-State commerce could not be pre- 
vented by Congress. Mr. Knox insists that 
they can be so prevented. If it be true, he 
argues, that a State can authorize or per- 
mit a monopoly of production within its 
borders because it has power over produc- 
tion as such, although that exercise of pow- 
er indirectly affects inter-State commerce, 
may not the United States so regulate in- 
ter-State commerce over which it has ex- 
clusive control as that it shall indirectly af- 
fect production over which, as such, it has 
no control? Mr. Knox holds that the ques- 
tion must be answered in the affirmative. 
Proceeding to expound his meaning, he de- 
clares that, if Congress, under its power to 
regulate inter-State commerce, may utterly 
destroy a combination and forfeit its prop- 
erty in inter-State transit, as the Sherman 
act provides, because the combination re- 
strains such commerce, it seems reasonable 
to say that it can, in the exercise of the 
same power, deny to a combination engaged 
in within-State production, whose life it 
cannot directly reach, the privilege of en- 
gaging in inter-State commerce, except upon 
such terms as Congress may prescribe. Such 
a regulation would operate directly upon 
commerce, and only indirectly upon the in- 
strumentalities and operations of produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Knox himself recognizes that a Fed- 
eral law, denying the facilities of inter-State 
trade to the products of trusts which Con- 








gress desired indirectly to control, might 
have to be drawn in terms so broad as to 
exclude thousands of small concerns conduct- 
ing industries in one State from marketing 
their products in other States. To avert 
such pernicious consequences and to render 
it certain or probable that the strong arm 
of the Federal government would fa!l only 
on hurtful combinations and conspiracies, 
the Attorney-General would have the Fed- 
eral statute so framed as to cover only con- 
tracts and combinations in restraint of trade, 
as defined by the common law of England. 
Now the common law of England, although 
it is recognized as the basis of the law of 
every one of the separate States, with the 
exception of Louisiana, is not, according to 
the United States Supreme Court, a constit- 
uent part of the civil law of the United 
States. If the common law of England is 
to be made a part of the civil law of the 
United States, Congress must say so, and 
the United States Supreme Court must af- 
firm the validity of the declaration. If this 
were done, it would undoubtedly be com. 
petent for a Federal court to decide in each 
particular case whether a given manufac- 
turing combination, indirectly affected by a 
Federal law regulating the facilities for in- 
ter-State trade, was a combination hurtful 
to the public welfare, and whether the par- 
ticular contract involved in the case was 
or was not reasonable. 

Only experiment can show whether the 
United States Supreme Court would con- 
eur with Mr. Knox in holding that too broad 
deductions have been drawn from its de- 
cision in the Sugar Trust case; in holding 
that the power of the Federal government 
under the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion was not exhausted by the Anti-Trust 
act; and that Congress has the power, by 
withholding from them the facilities for in- 
ter-State trade, to strike indirectly at the 
life of combinations engaged in within-State 
manufacturing. We can never know what 
would be the decision of that tribunal on 
this momentous question until Congress shall 
have enacted a law conferring upon the Fed- 
eral government such startling powers of 
indirect interference with the within-State 
business of corporations as we have men- 
tioned, and until a case has been made for 
testing the validity of the law before the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Before we enter on a course of experi- 
ments which must necessarily involve heated 
discussion and prolonged delay, and which 
are fraught with obvious danger to the re- 
serve rights of the States, as hitherto con- 
ecived, it might be well to pause and ceon- 
sider whether the evils imputed to the so- 
called trusts are not likely to cure them- 
selves. 

Mr. Knox himself acknowledges that 
of the evils, real or supposed, attributed to 
the trusts, over-capitalization is the chief 
and the parent of all the others. A more 
pregnant admission could scarcely be made, 
for it is notorious that, in proportion as a 
corporation is over-capitalized, is it likely to 
pass into the hands of a receiver, and to 
have all or most of its securities that rep- 
resent “water” annihilated. In the rare 
cases where an over-capitalized corporation 
engaged in production or manufacture con- 
trives to pay dividends on its watered stock 
at the expense of consumers, it is only a 
question of time when unwatered capital 
will flow into the same field of enterprise 
and undersell its inflated competitor. Be- 
fore subjecting our Federal Constitution to 
the strain of revolutionary interpretation, 
it might be prudent to wait a little while 
and see whether the unwritten but irre- 
sistible laws of political economy are not 
quite qualified to deal with any mischiefs 
arising from the occasional over-capitaliza- 
tion of corporations. 
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Who Settled the Strike? 


It has been asserted by ex-Judge Penny- 
packer, the Republican nominee for the Gov- 
ernorship of Pennsylvania, that the credit 
for the settlement of the strike in the 
anthracite coal region should be awarded, 
first, to Messrs. Quay and Penrose, the Re- 
publican United States Senators from his 
State; secondly. to Mr. Odell, the Republi- 
can Governor of New York; and thirdly 
and lastly to the Republican President of 
the United States. Let us see to what ex- 
tent, if any, the assertion is well founded. 

If we may believe the operators, there is 
no doubt as to who might have settled the 
strike quickly and effectually, had he chosen 
to do so. They say, if in the first place, 
that the persons interested in the coal strike 
ought to be distributed in four classes, in- 
stead of three; those persons including not 
only the operators, the union mine-workers, 
and the consumers of the combustible, but 
also the non-union workers who desired to 
exercise their constitutional right to labor 
in the mines, but were prevented from do- 
ing so by intimidation and violence on the 
part of the union miners. The operators say, 
in the second place, that the persons consti- 
tuting the fourth class were sufficiently nu- 
merous, either by themselves or by acting 
in conjunction with such union miners as, if 
assured of protection, would have refused 
to obey the strike leaders, to mine all the 
anthracite coal needed by the American com- 
munity. They say, further, that the non- 
union workers never had an opportunity of 
proving the truth of this assertion, but that 
such an opportunity would have been given 
them had Governor Stone of Pennsylvania 
done his duty from the outset of the strike. 
They point out that, immediately after the 
outbreak of the strike, in the early part of 
May, the non-union workers were subjected 
to intimidation and violence, and that Gov- 
ernor Stone ought forthwith to have given 
them military protection against such out- 
rages, instead of waiting until the end of 
July before making even a tentative demon- 
stration to that end. If the first detach- 
ments of soldiery sent to the scenes of dis- 
order proved unable to uphold the public 
peace, the whole National Guard of Penn- 
svlvania should have been called out, and, 
if even this force proved inadequate to the 
maintenance of tranquillity in an area com- 
prising thirteen hundred square miles, it 
would have been the duty of Governor Stone 
to appeal at once to President Roosevelt for 
the assistance of Federal troops. It is 
alleged by the operators that, if such a 
course had been pursued, the strike might 
have been settled in thirty, and certainly 
would have ceased in sixty, days. There is 
no way of disproving the assertion, for the 
course actually taken by Governor Stone 
was very different. Not only did he send 
no soldiers at all to the scenes of disorder 
until months had elapsed from the begin- 
ning of the strike, but, although the first de- 
tachments sent were notoriously inadequate, 
he waited very many weeks before calling 
out the rest of the State National Guard, 
and at no time up to the middle of October, 
though the strike had lasted twenty-three 
weeks, and had subjected the consumers of 
hard coal to great pecuniary loss and to 
much physical suffering. did he evince any 
intention of requesting the assistance of 
Federal troops. So far as any act or word 
of his was concerned, the non-union miners 
had no reason to expect that he would ever 
inveke Federal aid for the purpose of safe- 
guarding their constitutional right to labor. 

There is, we repeat, no possibility of re- 
futing the averment made by the owners and 
operators of the coal-mines that the re- 
sponsibility for the long continuance of the 
strike rests primarily and mainly on the 
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shoulders of Governor Stone of Pennsylva- 
nia. He might have settled the strike, but 
did not. Who, then, ought to be credited 
with the settlement? 

By those who have closely followed the 
events of the last few weeks, the pretence 
that the strike was settled through the me- 
diation of Senators Quay and Penrose, or of 
Governor Odell, will be dismissed as ri- 
diculous. It is true that the two Senators 
from Pennsylvania, Senator Platt of New 
York, and Governor Odell, of the last-men- 
tioned State, held, at their own suggestion, 
interviews with the coal-operators, and tried 
to persuade them to recede from the ground 
on which they had planted themselves in 
May, and to which they had unswervingly 
adhered, except as regards the concession 
offered by them in their interview with the 
President of the United States, and reject- 
ed by the strike leader. It is also beyond 
doubt that the intervention of the four 
peliticians named had the effect of en- 
couraging the strikers, of filling them with 
false hopes, and of deluding them with ref- 
erence to the attitude of public opinion. It 
is equally certain that the operators de- 
clined to acknowledge that the four poli- 
ticians named had any legal or moral right 
to interpose in the business; that the opera- 
tors made scarcely any effort to disguise 
their belief that the politicians named were 
prompted by considerations of party advan- 
tage rather than of the public weal; and re- 
fused to be swayed an iota by their interest- 
ed appeals. Clearly, then, we must look else- 
where to find the men who really deserve to 
be credited with the settlement of the strike. 
The credit primarily belongs to two men, 
who represented neither the operators nor 
the union mine-workers, nor the non-union 
workers, but exclusively the consumers of 
coal, already exposed to extortion, and 
threatened with a ruinous dearth of the 
needed combustible. Those men were Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and, it is but simple justice 
to add, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. Up to the 
date of the interview between those two 
men in Washington all attempts to settle 
the strike had failed. Immediately after 
that interview a settlement was effected. 
Every effort to mislead public opinion on 
that point will prove fruitless. As to ques- 
tions wherein the American people are vital- 
ly concerned, their insight is unerring. The 
credit for the settlement of the strike will 
be awarded with the same intuitive correct- 
ness with which the responsibility for its 
continuance has been apportioned. 





Mascagni and His Operas 


AFTER delays and tribulations innumera- 
ble, Pietro Mascagni has at last had an op- 
portunity of proving to us that that re- 
proach is unjust which accuses him of be- 
ing a one-work composer merely. We have 
heard, besides, of course, the inevitable 
“Cavalleria,” his “Zanetto” and “ Iris,” 
both of them new to America. His “ Rat- 
cliff,” repeatedly promised and as repeat- 
edly withheld, we have yet to hear; it is 
now tentatively announced for production 
at a farewell appearance of the company in 
the late winter. 

Let us say at the outset that if Mascagni 
has achieved nothing else, he has at least 
done an honorable and needed service for 
his amazing talent in relieving the ima- 
gination, to a certain degree, from the neces- 
sity of a constant association of his musical 
personality with that deplorable production, 
the inescapable “ Intermezzo.” It would, in- 
deed, require much to atone for the commis- 
sion of those saddening pages—musie which 
it is difficult to conceive of as at all toler- 
able to its composer’s artistic conscience; 
but the fresh revelation of his essential 
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individuality which we have had in “ Zanet- 
to” and “Iris” has at least served to force 
it into the background of the mind—if only 
one might escape the organ-grinders and 
the instrumentalists of the restaurants! 

Of “ Zanetto,’ a duologue in one act, 
founded upon Francois Coppée’s “Le Pas- 
sant,” one cannot say less than that it is 
grievously disappointing. The libretto with 
which Signori Targioni-Tozzetti and Me- 
nasci have furnished Mascagni is not justly 
to be held accountable, actionless as it is; 
indeed, this intimate drama of the spirit 
is capable, one feels, of an impassioned and 
subtle musical expression. There is a noble 
and penetrating aspiration in the central 
motive, a high and authentic poetry in its 
symbolism of that quest of an “ inappeasable 
ideal” which Miss Fiona Macleod has late- 
ly found in Mr. Yeats’s “ The Shadowy Wa- 
ters.” Here, too, as in that miraculously 
lovely fantasy, the drama has “ the external 
aspect of a woven dream ”—a dream, it is 
true, of an immeasurably coarser fibre, and 
yet, in its possibilities, potent and rich in 
beauty. Silvia is a feminine and _ senti- 
mentalized Forgael, become suddenly aware 
that 

The love of all under the light of the sun 

Is but brief longing, and deceiving hope, 

And bodily tenderness, 
and denying Zanetto and his humanly 
eager passion as Forgael denies Dectora. 
Here, obviously, is a conception which it is 
perhaps unreasonable to suppose that such a 
musician as Mascagni could ever have real- 
ized, or even comprehended. Quintessential- 
ly Italian, he is anything but a mystic; his 
temperament is, in fact, at a further remove 
from the temperament of the typical mystic, 
the clairvoyant visionary, than that of al- 
most any composer in the history of music. 
He is the sheer musician of the theatre, the 
sheer materialist, untroubled by any too- 
urgent intuitions of the demonic, and 
with no message of any sort—save that of 
his own account of the gospel of musical 
beauty—to deliver. Such a temperament, 
one would have said in advance of the event, 
could not but be permanently disqualified for 
the musical expression of such a subject: and 
so it has proved. The score of “ Zanetto” 
is a miracle of dulness; there is no single 
passage, scarcely a phrase, which is not 
compact of unrelieved platitude. One waits 
for a passion and a poignancy, a moment 
of vivifying emotion, that never comes. 
There is no heightening, no grasp of mood, 
no distinction of utterance. There is, in 
short, a complete and lamentable absence 
of inspiration; “ Zanetto” must be— we 
most sincerely hope that it is—a monument 
of the lowest ebb to which it is possible for 
Mascagni’s creative powers to decline. 

“Tris” is in a wholly different case: The 
libretto, to be entirely frank, is prepos- 
terous; while the music seems, after four 
hearings, to be the most brilliant, the most 
pregnant, the most beautiful and distin- 
guished, that we have yet heard from Mas- 
eagni. With one’s ears haunted by the 
memory of so nobly beautiful and moving 
a phrase as Cieco’s extremely pathetic 
“Dammi il braccio! Una carezza al vec- 
chio Cieco!” it is difficult to believe that 
one has been listening to music by the com- 
poser of “ Zanetto” and the “ Intermezzo.” 
Dramatically, as we have said, “Iris” is 
impossible. A tragic action devoid of es- 
sential humanity, with no logical organic 
growth, and crassly melodramatic in its 
structure, is framed in a setting of Oriental 
symbolism superficially felt and unintelli- 
gently utilized, and bearing merely a decora- 
tive relation to the drama. T/ris, a young 
and guileless Japanese, is abducted by an 
adventurous roué and detained against her 
will in a resort in the Yoshiwara. Her 
blind and decrepit father, believing that she 
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has deserted him voluntarily, seeks her out 
and curses her, flinging mud in her face. 
Iris, crazed by his imprecations, throws her- 
self from a window into an adjacent sewer, 
where she is discovered, half-alive, by some 
wandering rag-pickers. As the sun rises she 
expires, and “flowers” (in the exalted 
phrase of the libretto) “.... knot them- 
selves about her, as human arms, and lift 
her up toward the Azure, the Infinite, and 
to the Sun.” Upon this basis of sheer melo- 
drama and ineffectual allegory Mascagni 
has erected a musical structure which is, 
when one considers the material with which 
he had to work, surprisingly eloquent. 
There are moments, there are even prolonged 
periods, of banality, of labored and abortive 
ugliness; the psychology is often lacking in 
acuteness, and the invention not infrequent- 
ly flags. But when all has been said that 
may justly be affirmed in depreciation, this 
impassioned and colorful score still remains 
a remarkable achievement. There are superb 
passages—the immensely effective introduc- 
tion, with its climax of vivid orchestral 
light; Iris’s opening solo (if one is not an- 
noyed by a reminder of Wagner’s “ Tris- 
tan”); Cieco’s agonized lament, and the 
conclusion of the first act; Jris’s narrative 
in act second; Osaka’s passionate supplica- 
tions; Jris’s dying soliloquy. Above all— 
and it is the redeeming trait of Mascagni’s 
artistic character, the palliation for his 
many faults of over-emphasis, and crudity, 
and empty platitude—there is the constant 
presence, in this as in his other works, of 
that “ splendid and imperishable excellence ” 
which Mr. Swinburne found to atone for 
all of Byron’s offences and outweigh all his 
defects: “the excellence of sincerity and 
strength.” That quality, along with his 
other excellences of vividness and truth and 
power, is Mascagni’s, beyond denial; and 
and its possession does, indeed, cover many 
offences and outweigh many defects. 





Every Man to his Line 
By Cy Warman 


Most men who think at all have a hobby. 
Mine is government railroads. I believe, 
after looking about a bit at home and 
abroad, that a good railroad is a good thing 
for any government of any country to have 
—nothing to do with. 

Here is a recent vindication. 

A year or so ago the provincial govern- 
ment of Manitoba got control of the North- 
ern Pacific in Canada, and the Canadian 
Northern Railway. Roughly speaking, the 
government leased all the lines of the North- 
ern Pacific in Manitoba, and these were con- 
nected with the line of the Canadian North- 
ern Railway Company from Winnipeg to 
Port Arthur, the management of the whole 
system being handed over to the Canadian 
Northern. The province assumed the in- 
debtedness of the system, thereby incurring 
a liability estimated at $442,000 a year, but 
retained control of the railway rates. This 
control of rates was the government’s trump 
card in appealing to the Legislature and 
publie for support. 

“The rates you pay,” screamed the poli- 
tician, “are robber’s rates. They are main- 
tained, not to enable the Canadian Pacific 
to pay a dividend, but to enable it to set 
up a few more dukes, a few more lords, and 
a few more knights on the banks of the 
Thames.” 

That was the sort of stuff the spellbinder 
ladled out to the prairie-breakers, and he 
made it go. 

The leader of the Opposition and the Win- 
nipeg Board of Trade pronounced against 
it, but the bill went through, the province 
went “braking,” and will go broke if it 
keeps going. 
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Wholesale houses sent out drummers, and 
they drummed and sold sugar and salt, 
syrup and soap, to be delivered at the rate 
fixed by the government. The farmer 
smiled. He owned the railroad now, and 
a few more meetings of the Legislature 
would make it cheaper to travel than to 
sleep in the City Hospital. The great wave 
of prosperity that swept over the whole 
Northwest, the thousands of immigrants 
swarming up across the border, the immense 
crops—-everything went to the honor and 
glory of the Great Head who had foreseen it 
all and fought it out on the stump and in 
the provincial Parliament. The earnings of 
the lines, declared the farmer’s friends, 
would relieve the province and remove the 
necessity of meeting any liabilities in the 
premises. The net earnings for the first 
year were estimated at $181,675. 

It was beautiful. But it never happened. 

The other day the people of the province 
of Manitoba woke to find that a new 
schedule had been posted by the government- 
controlled railroads. The rate had been 
raised. 

Of course the wholesale house was bound 
to deliver the stock, and the retail man had 
to make good. He did this by simply mark- 
ing up the price of sugar and salt, syrup 
and soap, and the farmer paid the freight. 

Verily it would seem to a sober person 
that the business of railroading is for the 
railroad man and politics for the politician. 

Every man to his line. 





Danny Coal-heaver 


“WuaT are the people howling for?” the 
gentle reader cried. 

“For anthracite! for anthracite!” the pa- 
pers all replied. 

“ What ails them all? What ails them all?” 
the gentle reader cried. 

“Their fuel’s out, their fuel’s out,’ the 
papers all replied, 

“Hard coal is thirty plunks a ton, and 
soft is seventeen, 

And cooking’s done with kindling wood, and 
gas and kerosene; 

And when the frost comes, then you’re 
going to see what it will mean 

To have a coal strike last until Novem- 
ber!” 


“What’s that that’s black agin the sky?” 
the gentle reader cried. 

“It’s soft-coal smoke! it’s soft-coal smoke!” 
the papers all replied. 

“Tt makes me cough! it soils my shirt!” 
the gentle reader cried. 

“Tt comes sky high, for all its dirt,” the 
papers all replied. 

“They’re fetching it from Canada, they’re 
fetching it from Wales, 

It’s scarce and dear and dirty, but God 
help us if it fails! 

The empty coal-hod’s just as bad as empty 
dinner-pails, 

‘his nasty coal strike’s something to re- 
member!” 


“What’s this in type so big and black?” 
the gentle reader cried. 

“The strike is off! the strike is off!” the 
papers all replied. 

“How came it so? How came it so?” the 
gentle reader cried. 

“?Twas. mended in the White House, sir, 
the papers all replied. 

“For a skilful operation brought the opera- 
tors to, 

And judicious mediation changed the 
strikers’ point of view, 

And a Board of Arbitration is to see the 
squabble through, 

And we'll have cheap coal again before 
November!” 


” 






































































































The Adventures of M. d’Haricot 


By J. Storer Clouston 


PART VI 


MONSIEUR HEARS GREAT NEWS AND HAS A 
GREAT EVENING 


* AnD now for a ‘ burst!’” I said to my- 
self. ‘“ Adieu, fond fancies; welcome, gay 
reality!” 

I dressed for the evening; I filled my 
purse; I started out to seek the real friends 
I had been neglecting for the sake of that 
imaginary one. But I had only got the 
length of opening my door when I smiled 
a cynical smile. There was Halfred in the 
passage playing the same farce with 
Aramatilda. They stood very close together, 
remarkably close together, talking in low 
tones. 

“Miss Titch has been a-telling me, sir—” 
he began. 

“T know; I saw her,” I replied, eyeing 
him in a way that disconcerted him con- 
siderably. 

“She says there’s been a furriner pump- 
in’ ’er about you, sir, this very hafternoon.” 

“ Pumping?” 

“Hasking questions like wat a bobby 
does; as if ’e wanted hall the correct facts.” 

“Ha!” I said. “And he asked them of 
a woman!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Halfred, if I were you and I felt inter- 
ested in Miss Titch, I should look out for 
that foreigner, and practise my boxing upon 
him!” 

“Then you don’t think, sir—” 

“T don’t think it was me he was inter- 
ested in.” 

As for the inquisitive foreigner, I smiled 
at the idea that he had really addressed 
the fair Aramatilda for the purpose of hear- 
ing news of me. 

“Tf I am wanted, I shall be sent for,” I 
said to myself. “ Till then, revelry and dis- 
traction!” 

First, I sought out Teddy Lumme. We 
met for the first time since I left Seneschal 
Court, but at the first greeting it was evi- 
dent that all resentment had passed from 
his mind as completely as it had from 
mine. 

“Where the deuce have you been hid- 
ing?” he asked me, with his old geniality. 
“But, anyway, the question now is,” he 
added, “ where shall we dine, and what shall 
we do afterwards?” 

Ah, it may be elevating and absorbing to 
experiment in Plato and guide the opera- 
tions of philanthropy, but when the head 
is not yet bald and the blood still flows 








fast, commend me to an evening spent with 
cheerful friends in search of some less aus- 
tere ideal! This may not be the senti- 
ment of an Aurelius—but then that is not 
my name. 

We dined amid the glitter of lights and 
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mirrors and fair faces and bright colors; 
a band thundering a waltz accompaniment 
to the soup, a mazurka to the fish; a babel 
of noise all round us—laughing voices, clat- 
tering silver, popping corks, stirring music; 
and ourselves getting rapidly into tune with 
all of this. 

“A short life and a merry one!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Kiss ’em all, and no heel taps!” cried 
Teddy. “ Waiter, another bottle, and move 
about a little quicker, will you! Getting 
that gentleman’s soup, were you? Well, 
don’t do it again; d’ye hear?” 

At this moment a piercing cry reached us 
from the other side of the room. It sound- 
ed like an elementary attempt to pronounce 
two words, “ Hey, Teddy! hey, Teddy!” and 
to be composed of several voices. We look- 
ed across and saw four or five young men, 
most of them on their feet, and all waving 
either napkins or empty bottles. On catch- 
ing my friend’s eye their enthusiasm re- 
doubled, and on his part he became in- 
stantly excited. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed. 
one minute.” 

He rushed across the room and I could 
see that he was the recipient of a most 
hilarious greeting. Presently he came back 
in great spirits. 

“T say, we’re in luck’s way,” he said. 
“T’d quite forgotten this was the night of 
the match.” 

It then appeared that the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge had been playing a 
football match that afternoon, and that 
on the evening of the encounter it was an 
ancient custom for these seats of learning 
to join in an amicable celebration of the 
event. 

“The very thing we want,” said Teddy. 
“Come on and join these men—old pals 
of mine; dashed good chaps and regular 
sportsmen. Come on!” 

“ But,” I protested, as I let him lead me 
to these “regular sportsmen,’ “I am 
neither of Oxford nor Cambridge.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter. Hi!” (this 
was to call the attention of his friends to 
my presence). “Let me introduce Mr. 
Black, of Brasenose; Mr. Brown, of Balliol; 
Mr. Scarlett, of Magdalen; Mr. White, of 
Christchurch. This is my honorable and 
accomplished friend, Mr. Juggins, of Jesus!” 

At this there was a roar of welcome and 
a universal shout of “Good old Juggins!” 

“But indeed my friend flatters me!” I 
exclaimed. “TI have not the honor to be 
the Jesus Juggins.” 

No use in disclaiming my new name, how- 
ever. Juggins of Jesus I remained for the 


“ Excuse me 


rest of that evening, and there was nothing 
for it but to live up to the character. 
I soon found that it was not difficult. 


And 
All 
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d Juggins: 


I had to do was to shout whenever Mr. 
Scarlett or Mr. Black shouted, and wave 
my napkin in imitation of Mr. White or 
Mr. Brown. No questions were asked re- 
garding my degree or the lectures I attend- 
ed, and my perfect familiarity with Jesus 
College seemed to be taken for granted. I 
do not wish to seem vainglorious, but I 
cannot help thinking that I produced a 
favorable impression on my new friends. 

“ Juggins won the match for us,” shout- 
ed Mr. White. “Good old Juggins!” 

“T did, indeed. Vive la football! I won 
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it by an innings and a goal!” I cried, adopt- 
ing what I knew of their athletic terms. 


“ Juggins will make us a speech! Good 
old Juggins!” shouted Mr. Black. 
“ Fellow-students!” I replied, rising 


promptly at this invitation, “my exploits 
already seem known to you, better even 
than to myself. How I hit the wicket, kick 
the goal, bowl the hurdle, and swing the oar, 
what need to relate? Good old Juggins, in- 
deed! I give you this health—to my vener- 
able college of Jesus, to the beloved col- 
leges of you all, to my respectable and 
promising friend, Lumme, to the goal-post 
of Oxford, to love, to wine, to the Prince 
of Wales!” 

Never was a speech delivered with more 
fervor or received with greater applause. 
After that I do not think they would have 
parted with me to save themselves from 
prison. And indeed it very nearly came to 
that alternative more than once in the 
course of the evening. 

We hailed two hansoms, and drove, three 
in each, and all of us addressing appropri- 
ate sentiments to the passers-by, to a 
music-hall which, as I am now making my 
début as a distinguished sportsman, I shall 
call the “Umpire.” I shall not give its 
real name, as my share in the occurrences 
that ensued is probably still remembered by 
the management. It was, however, not un- 
like the title I have given it. 

My head, I confess, was buzzing in the 




















most unwonted fashion, but I remember 
quite distinctly that as we alighted from 
our cabs there was quite a crowd about the 
doors, all apparently making as much noise 
as they could, and that as we pushed our 
way through, my eyes were fascinated by a 
bill bearing the legend: “ Neptune—the 
Amphibious Marvel! First appearance to- 
night! All records broken!” And I won- 
dered, in the seriously simple way one does 
wonder under such conditions, what in the 
world the meaning of this cryptogram 
might be. 

We got inside, and, my faith! the scene 
that met our eyes! Apparently the foot- 
ball match was being replayed in the 
promenade and on the staircases of the 
Umpire. Three gigantic figures in livery— 
“the bowlers-out,” as they are termed— 
were dragging a small tattered man by the 
head and shoulders while his friends clung 
desperately to his lower limbs. Round this 
tableau seethed a wild throng, shouting, 
“ Oxford!” “ Cambridge!” and similar war- 
cries—destroying their own and_ each 
others’ hats, and moved apparently by as 
incalculable forces as the billows in a 
storm. On the stage a luckless figure in a 
grotesque costume was vainly endeavoring 
to make a comic song audible; and what the 
rest of the audience were doing or thinking 
I have no means of guessing. 

“Oxford! To the rescue!” shouted Mr. 
Black. 

“Vive Juggins! Kick the football!” I 
cried, leading the onslaught and hurling 
myself upon one of the bowlers-out. 

“Good old Juggins!” yelled my admirers, 
as they followed my spirited example, and 
in a moment the house rang with my new 
name. “Juggins!” could, I am sure, have 
been heard for half a mile outside. 

The uproar increased; more bowlers-out 
hurried to the rescue; and I, thanks to my 
efficient use of my fists and feet, found my- 
self the principal object of their attention. 
Had it not been for the loyal support of my 
companions I know not what my fate would 
have been, but their attachment seemed to 
increase with each fresh enemy who assailed 
me. 

At last, panting and dishevelled, my 
opera hat flattened and crushed over my 
eyes, the lining of my overcoat hanging out 
in a long streamer, like a flag of distress, 
I was dragged free by the united efforts of 
Mr. White and Mr. Scarlett, and for an in- 
stant had a breathing-space. 

I could see that the curtain was down and 
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the performance stopped; that many people 
had risen in their places and apparently 
were calling for the assistance of the police, 
and that from the number of liveries in the 
mélée the management were taking the 
rioters seriously in hand. In another mo- 
ment two or three of these officials broke 
loose and bore down upon me with a shout 
of, “ That’s ’im!” 

“Bolt, Juggins!” cried Mr. 
“We'll give you a start.” 

The two intrepid gentlemen placed them- 
selves between me and my pursuers. I 
stood my ground for a minute, but seeing 
that nothing could withstand the onset of 
my foes, and that Mr. White was already 
on the floor, I turned and fled. The chase 
was hot. I dashed down a flight of stairs, 
and then, by a happy chance, saw a door 
marked “ private.” Through it I ran, and 
was making my way I knew not whither, 
but certainly in forbidden territory, when I 
was confronted by an agitated stranger. I 
stopped, and would have raised my hat had 
is not been so tightly jammed upon my head. 

The man looked at me for a moment, and 
then seemed to think he recognized my face. 

“You are Mr. Neptune?” said he. 

“You have named me!” I cried, opening 
my arms and embracing him effusively. 

“T am afraid you got into the crowd,” 
said he, withdrawing, in some embarrass- 
ment, I thought. “I suppose that is why 
you are late.” 

“That is the reason,” I replied, feeling 
mystified, indeed, but devoutly thankful 
that he did not recognize me as the hunted 
Juggins. 

“ Well,” he said, “ you had better go on 
at once, if you don’t mind. There is rather 
a disturbance, I am afraid, and we have 
lowered the curtain; but perhaps your ap- 
pearance may quiet them.” 

“ My appearance?” I asked, glancing down 
at my torn overcoat, and wondering what 
sedative effect such a scarecrow was likely 
to have. Besides, I had appeared and it 
had not quieted them; though this, of 
course, he did not know. 

“T mean,” he answered, “ that the nature 
of your performance is so absorbing that 
we hope it may rivet attention somewhat.” 

A light dawned upon me. I now remem- 
bered the bill outside the theatre. I was 
the “ Amphibious Marvel!” Well, it would 
not do for the intrepid Juggins to refuse 
the adventure. For the honor of Jesus Col- 
lege I must endeavor to break all records.” 
My one hope was that, as it was to be my 
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first appearance, anything strange in the 
nature of my performance might be received 
merely as a diverting novelty. 

“The stage is set for you,” said my un- 
known friend. “ How long will it take you 
to change?” 

“Change?” I replied. “This is the cos- 
tume in which I always perform.” 

He looked surprised, but also relieved that 
there would be no further delay, and pres- 
ently I found myself upon a huge stage, 
the curtain down in front, and no one 
there but myself and my conductor. What 
was I expected to do? I was sufficiently ex- 
pert at gymnastics to make some sort of 
show upon the trapeze without more than a 
reasonable chance of breaking my neck. But 
there was no sign of any such apparatus. 
Was I, then, a strong man? I had always 
had a grave suspicion that those huge can- 
non-balls and dumbbells were really hol- 
low, and, in any case, I could at least roll 
them about. But there was neither can- 
non-balls nor dumbbells. No, there was 
nothing but a high and narrow box of glass. 

“It is all right, you will find,” said my 
conductor, coming up to this. 

The box was filled with 
about six feet deep! 

“T shouldn’t care to dive into it myself!” 
he said, jocularly. “ But I suppose it is 
all a matter of practice.” 

“Do I dive in—from the roof?” I asked, 
a little weakly, I fear. 

“ Did you mean to?” he replied, evidently 
perturbed lest their arrangements had been 
insufficient. 

“Not to-night,” I said, with a sigh of re- 
lief. “ But to-morrow night—ah, yes; you 
will see me then!” 

He regarded me with undisguised admira- 
tion. 

“You are all ready?” he asked. 

“ Quite,” I replied. 

We went into the wings and the curtain 
rose, 

“TI time you, of course,” said my friend, 
taking out his watch. ‘“ You have stayed 
under five minutes in Paris, haven’t you?” 

I had discovered my vocation at last. The 
Amphibious Neptune was a record-breaking 
diver. 

“Ten,” I answered, carelessly, and with 
such an air as I thought appropriate to my 
reputation I walked on to the stage. 

“Gentlemen and ladies!” shouted my 
friend, coming up to the foot-lights. “This 
is the world-famed Neptune, who has re- 
peatedly stayed underwater for periods of 
from eight to ten minutes! He is rightly 
styled—” 

But at this point his voice was lost in 
such an uproar as, I flatter myself, greets 
the appearance of few Umpire artistes. 
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“Good old Juggins!” they shouted. ‘“ Good 
old Juggins!” I was recognized now, and I 
must live up to my reputation as the high- 
spirited representative of Jesus College, Ox- 
ford. Kissing my hand to my cheering au- 
dience, I mounted the steps placed against 
the end of the tank, and with a magnificent 
splash leaped into the water—I cannot say 
strictly I dived, for, on surveying the con- 
stricted area of my aquatic operations, it 
seemed folly to risk cracking a valuable 
head. 

Unluckily, I had omitted, in my enthusi- 
asm,to remove even my top-coat,and either in 
the air or in the water (I cannot say which) 
I drove my foot through the torn lining. 
Conceive now the situation into which my 
recklessness had plunged me—entangled in 
my overcoat at the bottom of six feet of 
water, struggling madly to free myself, 
with only a sheet of transparent glass be- 
tween me and as dry a stage as any in 
England; drowning ridiculously in clear 
view of a full and enthusiastic house! My 
struggles can only have lasted for a few 
seconds, though to me they seemed longer 
than the ten minutes I had boasted of, and 
then—the good God be thanked!—I felt the 
side of my prison yield to my kicking, and 
in another moment I was seated in three 
inches of water, dizzily watching a minia- 
ture Niagara sweep the stage and foam over 
the foot-lights into the panic-stricken orches- 
tra. 

“Down with the curtain!” I heard some 
one cry from behind, but before it had quite 
descended the Amphibious Marvel had 
smashed his way out of his tank and leap- 
ed into the unwilling arms of the double- 
bass. 

Ah! that was a night to be remembered 
—though not, I must frankly admit, to be 
repeated. Another mélée with the ex- 
asperated musicians; a gallant rescue by 
Teddy and his friends; a triumphant exit 
from the Umpire borne on the shoulders of 
my cheering admirers; all the other events 


of that stirring night still live in the 
memory of “Good old Juggins.” To my 


fellow-undergraduates of an evening I dedi- 
cate. this happy, disreputable reminiscence. 

But the after-effects depressed me. Even 
Halfred noticed next day and feared some- 
thing was wrong. 

“It ain’t nothing I can lend a ’and in, 
sir?” he inquired one day. 

“T am afraid not,” I replied. 

He hesitated, uncertain how best to ex- 
press his doubts politely and indicate a 
general warning. 

“You'll excuse me, sir, for saying so,” he 
remarked at last, “but Mr. Titch ’e says 
that furriners sometimes gets themselves 
into trouble without knowing as ’ow they 
are doing anything wrong.” 
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“Tell Mr. Titch, with my compliments, 
to go to the devil and mind his own busi- 
ness,” I replied, with, I think, pardonable 
wrath. 

“Yes, sir; very good, sir,” said Halfred, 
hastily. 

At this point there came a knock upon 
the door and in walked my dear Dick Shaft- 
head. 

“Found you at last,” he said. “ Well, 
monsieur, give an account of yourself. 
What have you been doing—burgling, or 
duelling, or what?” 

His manner was as cool and unpreten- 
tiously friendly as ever; he was the same, 
yet with a subtle difference I was instantly 
conscious of. There was I know not what 
of kindness in his eye, of greater courtesy 
in his voice. Somehow there seemed a more 
sympathetic air about him. Slight though 
it was, this something insensibly drew forth 
my confidence. Naturally, I should have 
hesitated to confess my little experiment 
in Kate, and my improbable vocation to 
such a satirical critic. I could picture the 
grim smile with which he would listen, the 
dry comments he would make. But this 
morning I was emboldened to make a clean 
breast of it, and though his smile was 
certainly sometimes a little more humorous 
than sympathetic, yet he heard me with a 
surprising appearance of interest. 

“It is evident you don’t know what fall- 
ing in love means,” said Dick. 

I looked at him hard. 

“Do you?” I asked. 

Dick actually blushed. 

“Well,” he replied, with a smile that 
had a little tenderness as well as humor, 























“since you are a man of feeling, monsieur, 
and by way of being—don’t you know?— 


yourself, I might as well tell you. I’ve 
rather played the fool, I expect.” 

He said this with an air of sincerity, but 
it was clear he did not think himself so very 
stupid in the matter. 

“My dear friend,” I cried, “I am all ears 
and sympathy—also intelligent advice.” 

It seems that Dick had fallen in love with 
a distant relative and dependent of the fam- 
ily, a Miss Agnes Grey. 

“It is an honorable passion?” I asked. 

“What the devil—” began Dick. 

“ Pardon,” I interposed. “I believe you. 
But the world is complex, and I merely 
asked. You are, then, engaged?” 

Dick frowned. 

“We haven’t used that word,” he replied. 

“ But you intend to be?” 

He was silent for a little, and then, with 
some bitterness, said: “My earnings for 
the last three years average £37 lls 4d. 
I have had two briefs precisely this term, 
and I am thirty years old. It would be an 
excellent thing to get engaged.” 

“But your father; he will surely help 
you?” 

“He will see me damned first.” 

“ Then he will not approve of Miss Grey?” 

“ He will not.” 

“ Have you asked him?” 

“ee No.” 

Again Dick was silent for a minute, and 
then he went on: ‘“ Look here, d’Haricot, 
old man, this is how it is. I know my 





father; he’s one of the best, but if I’ve got 
any prejudices I inherit them honestly. 
What he likes he likes, and what he doesn’t 
like he doesn’t like. He doesn’t like Agnes, 
he doesn’t like her family—or didn’t like 
’em. He doesn’t like younger sons marrying 
poor girls. On the other hand, he does 
like the ‘right kind of people,’ as he calls 
em, and the right sort of marriage, and he 
does like me too well, I think, to see me 
doing what he doesn’t like. I have only a 
hundred a year of my own, and expectations 
from an aunt of fifty-two who has never had 
a day’s illness in her life. You see?” 

“What will you do?” I asked. 

“ What can I do?” he replied, and added, 
“It is pleasant folly.” 

His brows were knitted, his mouth shut 
tight, his eyes hard. He had come down to 
stern realities and the mood of tenderness 
had passed. 

“ But you really love her?” I said. 

His face lit up for a moment. “TI do,” he 
answered, and then quickly the face clouded 
again. 

“My friend,” I said, “I, too, have a 
friend—a girl, whom I place before the 
rest of the world; I share your sentiments 
and I judge your case for you. What. is 
life without woman, without love? Would 
you place your income, your prospects, the 
sordid aspects of your life, even the dis- 
pleasure of relations, before the most sa- 
ered passion of your heart? Dick, if you do 
not say to this dear girl, ‘I love you; let 



























Awoman gives and 
awoman takes away 


the devil himself try to part us!’ I shall 
not think of you as the same friend.” 

He gave a quick glance, and in his eye 
I saw that my audience was with me in 
spirit. 

“And my father? Tell him that too?” he 
said, dryly in tone, but not unmoved, I was 
sure, 

“Tell him that your veneration, your 
homage, belong to him, but that your soul 
is your own! Tell him that you are not 
atraid to take some risk for one you love! 
Are you afraid, Dick?” 

He gave a short laugh. 

“Td risk something,” he replied. 

“Only something? And for Agnes Grey, 
Dick? Think of the future without her, 
the life you have been leading repeated 
from day to day, now that you have known 
her. Is that pleasant? Is she not worth 
some risk—a good deal of risk?” 

He rose and then he smiled; and he had 
a very pleasant smile. 

“Thanks,” he said; “ you’re a good chap, 
monsieur. I wish you had to tackle the 
governor, though.” 

“Let me!” I exclaimed. 

“Well,” he said, “if I want an eloquent 
counsel I know where to look for one. 
Good-night.” 

And indeed it was only a week or so 
later that as I sat in my rooms, saying to 
myself, “Woman gives and woman takes 
away, but she takes no more than she 
gives,” there came a tap at the door, fol- 
lowed by the comely face of Aramatilda. 

“A lady to see you, sir,” she said. 

I started. Could it be—? Impossible! 

“Who is she?” I asked, indifferently. 

“She didn’t give her name, sir.” 

“ Show her in,” I replied. 

Again the door opened. 

seat. 

‘Did Kate hope to befool me again? No, 
it was not Kate who entered and said, in a 
tone of perfect self-possession, 

“ Are you Mr. d’Haricot?” 

She was rather small, she was young—not 
more than two-and-twenty. She had a very 
fresh complexion and a pretty, round little 
face, saved from any dolliness by the steadi- 
ness of her blue eyes, the firmness of her 
mouth, and the expression of quiet self-pos- 
session. She reminded me of some one, 
though for the moment I could not think 
whom. 

“T am Mr. d’Haricot,” I replied. “ 
you?” 

“T am Miss Shafthead.” 

* Dick’s sister!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she said, with a pleasant glimpse 
of- smile that accentuated the resemblance. 
“ Have you seen him lately?” 

“Unfortunately, no. Is anything the 
matter?” I asked, quickly. 

“Yes,” she said. “He has left home and 
we don’t know where he is.” 

“What has happened?” I exclaimed. 

“ He has told you of Agnes Grey, I think?” 
she answered. 

“He has given me his confidence.” 

* Dick came home a few days ago, and 
became engaged to her. My father was 
angry about it and now they have gone.” 


I rose from my 
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“And doubtless you have learned what 
ridiculous advice I gave him?” 

“Yes,” she replied; ‘ Dick told me.” 

* And now you abhor me.” 

“IT should be much obliged if you would 
help me to find them,” she answered, still 
keeping her steady eyes upon my distracted 
countenance. 

“T ask your pardon,” I said. “It is help 
you want, not my regrets—though, I assure 
you, I feel them. Have you been to his 
chambers?” 

“Yes. I went and knocked, but I could 
get no answer.” 

“Perhaps they—I should say he—has re- 
turned by now. I shall go at once.” 

“Thank you,’ she replied, still quietly, 
but with a kinder look in her eyes. 

“ And you—will you wait here?” 

“Oh, I shall come, too, of course,” she 
said, and somehow I found this announce- 
ment pleasing. 

As we drew near to the Temple, she fell 
silent, and I felt sure that, despite her air 
of sang-froid, her sisterly heart was beat- 
ing faster. 

“Do you think they—I mean he—will 
have returned?” she said to me, suddenly, 
as we walked across the quiet court. 

“Sooner or later he is sure to be in—if 
he is in London. May I ask you to say 
nothing as we ascend the stairs, and to per- 
mit me to make the inquiries?” 

She gave her consent in a glance, and we 
tramped up the old wooden staircase till we 
stopped in silence before Dick’s door. 

For a moment I listened, and I was sure 
I could hear a movement inside. Then I 
knocked loudly. No answer. 

“Stay where you are and make no sound,” 
I whispered to my companion. “ Like the 
badger, he must be drawn.” 

I fumbled at the letter-slit in the door as 
though I was the postman endeavoring to 
introduce a packet, and dropped my pocket- 
book on the floor outside. This I knew to 
be the habit of these officials when a news- 
paper proved too bulky. Then, quietly pick- 
ing up the pocket-book, I descended the 
stairs with as much noise as possible, till 
I thought I was out of hearing, when I 
turned and ran lightly up again. Just as 
I was quietly approaching the top of the 
flight I saw the door open and the astonish- 
ed Dick confront his sister. I stopped. 

“ Daisy!” he exclaimed, in a tone which 
seemed to be made up of several emotions. 

“Dick!” she replied, her self-control just 
failing to keep her voice quite steady. 

“Was it you who knocked?” he asked, 
more suspiciously than kindly. 

“No, Dick; it was I who took that 
liberty,” I answered, continuing my ascent. 

He turned with a start, for he had not 
seen me. 

“You?” he said, sharply. 
dodge, then, to—” 
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“To induce you to break from cover. 
Yes, my friend, to such extremities have 
you driven us.” 

We entered, and there, standing in the 
lamp-light, we saw the cause of all this 
mischief. 

“ Daisy,” said Miss Grey, “what must 
you think?” 

“T haven’t heard what has 
yet,” said Daisy. 

I gave a sign to Dick to be discreet in an- 
swering this inquiry, which he, however, 
read as merely calling attention to me. 

“Oh, let me introduce Mr. d’Haricot— 
Miss Grey,” he said. 

So she was still Miss Grey—and they 
had fled together nearly four-and-twenty 
hours ago. I repeated my signal to be care- 
ful in making admissions. 

“ Where have you been?” said Daisy. 

“JT have some cousins—some cousins of 
my father’s in London,” Agnes answered. 
“T am staying with them.” 

* And you are living here?” I said. 

“ Where else?” he replied, with a surprise 
that was undoubtedly genuine. 

“The arrangement is prudence itself,” I 
pronounced. “You see, Miss Shafthead, 
that these young people have tempered their 
ardor with a discretion we had scarcely 
looked for. I do not know what you intend 
to do, but, for myself, I kiss Miss Grey’s 
hand and place my poor services at her 
disposal!” 

And I proceeded to carry out the more 
immediately possible part of this resolution 
without further delay. 

The little mademoiselle was evidently af- 
fected by my act of salutation, while Dick 
exclaimed, with great cordiality: 

“Good old monsieur! By Jove! you’re a 
sportsman!” 

Still his sister hung back; in fact, my 
impetuosity seemed to have rather a damp- 
ing effect upon her. 

“ What are you going to do, Dick?” 

“We are going to get married.” 

“Without father’s consent?” 

* After what he said to us both—to Agnes 
in particular—do you think I am going to 
trouble about his opinion?” 

“ But, Dick, supposing we can get him to 
change his mind?” 

“Who is going to change it for him?” 

“Tf I try to, will you wait for a little?” 

“It’s no use,” said Dick. 

“ Wait till we see, Dick!” 

“Yes, we shall wait,” said Agnes. 
you will wait, won’t you?” 

“Tf you insist,” replied Dick, though not 
very cordially. 

“Then you will try?” said Agnes. 

Daisy came to her side, took her hand, 
anc kissed her at last. 

“Oh, yes, I’ll do my very best.” 

“ What will you say?” asked Dick. 

“TI don’t quite know,” replied Daisy, 
candidly. “I suppose I had better say 
that—” 

“Say that this is one of the matches 
made in heaven!” I cried. “Say that not 
even a father has the right to stand be- 
tween two people who love each other. 

“ By Gad! Daisy,” said Dick, “ you ought 
to take the monsieur with you. I don’t be- 
lieve there’d be any resisting him.” 

“Let me come!” I exclaimed; “I claim 
the privilege. My rash counsels helped to 
cause this situation; permit me to try and 
make the atonement!” 

“Tf you think Mr. d’Haricot would really 
do any good—” said Daisy. 

“He can but try,” I broke in. 

“ Please let him try,” said Agnes, softly. 

Ah, I had not shown my devotion in vain! 

“ All right,” said Daisy. 

And so it was arranged that we were to 
start upon our embassy next morning. 

To be Continued. 
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Books and Bookmen 


SPEAKING of Mr. Henry Seton Merriman’s 


West-African novel, With Edged Tools, 
some one remarked the other day that he re- 
tained only a vague impression of its in- 
terest and power, but that a scrap of con- 
versation in it had always remained in his 
mind. A certain character in the book 
says, “ They float companies, whatever that 
may mean.” And another retorts, “ It 
means that they sink other people’s funds.” 
One of Mr. Merriman’s most persistent 
characteristics is his penchant for “ asides ” 
or parenthetical observations, barbed often- 
times with a cynical wit which gives them 
an air of deep penetration and wisdom. 
Take his latest novel, The Vultures—his 
best, many regard it—you could stock a 
Birthday Book with quotations from it, and 
have enough left over for a Merriman Year 
Book. Mr. Merriman is, in this respect, 
strangely archaic, if all the more interest- 
ing, because he stands as a conspicuous per- 
version of a literary type in fiction. He 
clings to one of the last lingering relics of a 
method which once prevailed among novel- 
ists, when reflections were reserved for the 
author’s lips alone. Fielding set the type, 
and Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, followed 
him; George Eliot was the first to break 
away from it. The stage-coach went out 
with Dickens, and the railway carriage 
came in with George Eliot. To-day the 
pace is even faster, and electricity is super- 
seding steam. Life, as some one has said, 
is no longer a series of adventures. We are 
far too scientific and pessimistic for that. 
Novelists are not concerned in relating his- 
tories—to-day they would suggest length, 
and that wouid never do—they give us 
snap-shots and biographs of life. Short and 
strong is now our motto. 


One of our most charming writers pre- 
sents the most exemplary illustration of 
this new method, Mr. Anthony Hope. A 
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true humorist, a fine artist, and the least 
self-conscious of authors, he succeeds in sug- 
gesting his scene without description, in 
delineating his characters by the words and 
impressions of a few spectators, better than 
any living novelist. Mr. Hope’s place 
among the novelists of his time, indeed, 
will be found to stand much higher, and to 
be more representative of contemporary 
thought and feeling than is generally ac- 
cepted or understood. His method is the 
antithesis of Thackeray’s, yet he is more 
nearly the successor in his day of the 
author of Vanity Fair than any other 
novelist since then. He has not the width 


of vision, the plangent genius, nor the broad 
humanity of Thackeray, but as a stylist 
his literary method places him next to 
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Dickens’s only rival. If Mr. Hope had lived 
in Thackeray’s day, he would perhaps have 
been more expansive, more rambling and 
discursive. If Thackeray had written to- 
day—but one dares not think of it, for what 





would Thackeray be without his excursive 
digressions into the highways and byways 
of life? 


It is a daring thing to use the name of a 
literary giant like Thackeray to qualify the 
work of a living novelist, but we think we 
are not far afield in linking Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s name to that of the author of 
Vanity Fair as we have done. It is not 
only in his temper and style, with the due 
qualifications we have made, but in such a 
character as Peggy Ryle in Mr. Hope’s latest 
story, The Intrusions of Peggy, that we are 
reminded of Thackeray more than of 
any other English novelist of the past or 
present. Indeed, we notice that this like- 
ness has already impressed several critics 
favorably, who speak of The Intrusions of 
Peggy as a Dolly Dialogue version of Vanity 
Fair, and of Peggy as an innocent Becky 
Sharp. Outside of Thackeray’s pages we 
know of no more delightful heroine in fic- 
tion. It was Peggy who remarked that the 
one thing to be said of the world is that 
there is no dulness in it, and certainly life 
could never be dull with Peggy. Becky 
Sharp is a matchless piece of portraiture, 
but she wins the reader, so to speak, in 
spite of her creator, who pursued her to the 
end with an_ ill-disguised malevolence; 
Peggy Ryle, on the other hand, gains her 
conquest readily because of her author’s 
sympathy and admiration, which make of 
her a perpetual joy. Peggy alone should 
make the fortune of the book; but its pages 
are full of a bright and entertaining com- 
pany who say and do the inimitable things 
we have learned to expect from Mr. Hope 
at his best. And in The Intrusions of 
Peggy he has given us of his best. 


We should imagine that it is known to 
very few that Thackeray came very near 
writing a novel on the immortal D’Artagnan. 
While in Paris, in 1849—five years after 
Les Trois Mousquetaires appeared—Thack- 
eray wrote to Mrs. Brookfield: “ All the 
forenoon I read with intense delight a novel 
called Le Vicomte de Bragelonne: a contin- 
uation of the famous Mousquetaires, and 
just as interesting, keeping one panting 
from volume to volume, longing for more.” 
A few years later, when he visited America, 
he said to Mrs. Cooke: “ Dumas is charm- 
ing. He is better than Walter Scott... . 
I came near writing a book on the same 
subject, Les Trois Mousquetaires, and tak- 
ing Monsieur D’Artagnan for my hero. 
D’Artagnan was a real character of the age 
of Louis XIV., and wrote his own Mémoires. 
I remember picking up a dingy copy of 
them on an old bookstall in London, price 
sixpence, and intended to make something 
of it. But Dumas got ahead of me—he 
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snaps up everything. He is wonderful.” 
The D’Artagnan Mémoires mentioned by 
Thackeray were subsequently translated 
into English by Ralph Nevill, and published 
by H.S. Nichols, Limited, in three handsome 
volumes. 


An interesting article in the Bookman on 
W. S. Gilbert, of Gilbert and Sullivan fame, 
reveals the fact that he began his profes- 
sional career as a barrister. From Sir Wal- 
ter Scott to Sir Lewis Morris more men of 
letters have issued from the chrysalis of the 
law than from any other profession. The poet 
Gray had given up a lawyer’s career when 
he wrote the “ Elegy.” It was a lawyer who 
inspired the greatest of Tennyson’s poems. 
Lord Macaulay combined law and literature. 
Of the more recent moderns, Stevenson, 
Stanley Weyman, Max Pemberton, and An- 
thony Hope began life at the bar. Next to the 
law comes the clergy in letters. Swift and 
Sterne were churchmen; Ian Maclaren and 
S. R. Crockett nonconformist clergymen; and 
Sir Gilbert Parker was educated for the min- 
istry. Sir Gilbert Parker, in common with 
many celebrated authors, has also found a 
seat in the British Parliament. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle studied medicine, and hung out 
the red lamp before he began to practice 
literature. Doyle, like Anthony Hope, has 
stood as a candidate for Parliament, but 
failed to poll. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is the latest man 
of letters to court public life. He is stand- 
ing as a candidate for South Oxfordshire, 
and is trying to accomplish the difficult feat 
of overcoming his lifeleng habit and repu- 
tation as a humorist. It is necessary, he 
thinks, for a politician to be serious. Even 
Mark Twain has confessed his failure to 
make the public take him seriously, and Mr. 
Jerome’s futile efforts are the butt of a 
frivolous rhymster: 


Oh Jerome, will you be M.P. 
Tho’ Oxford blues may sniggle? 

Don’t speak—for think how sad ’twould be 
If Gully gauge a giggle. 


For should you catch the Speaker’s eye 
And see a twinkle in it, 

You'll bid for laughter and you'll try 
Whate’er you think’ll win it. 


And then, your sober mood outrun, 
Perhaps you'd raise a flutter 

By sitting on a hat—as one 
You wrote of sat on butter! 





; From Punch 
““Casting Pearls—”’ 

Marylebone Bumble (to Mr. C-rn-gie). “‘Go away, 
my good fellow! We don’t want no books ’ere!’’ 
(Marylebone is not going to allow itself to be bribed, even by Mn 

Carnegie, to encourage reading within its borders, and so it has 
declined that gentleman's offer of £30,000 for the provision of free 
hbraries.""— Westminster Gazette, Oct. 1.) 



































Finance 


PROFESSIONAL Wall Street has heard very 
frequently of late that the only blue spot 
in the country is Wall Street. As a matter 
of fact, Wall Street is not really blue. That 
security prices do not advance violently and 
uninterruptedly is no sign of despondency. 
Indeed, the quoted values of numerous stocks 
amply attest to a firm conviction that the 
prosperous swing has not culminated. There 
is at least one fat year ahead of the coun- 
try, and good crops next year would insure 
still another. But Wall Street is facing a 
situation of its own making, and the hesi- 
tancy, the “backing and filling” of the 
stock-market, is easily explicable on the 
ground of certain technical conditions. In 
point of fact, it is not so much a question 
of whether higher prices are or are not justi- 
fied by conditions affecting the earning pow- 
er of the corporations as it is whether or 
not active speculation is wise or even feasi- 
ble at the moment. To the belief that the 
stock-market must presently assume and 
for some time to come maintain a “ pro- 
fessional ” character is due the alternation 
of weak and strong periods. 

Such troubles as those which are influ- 
encing Wall Street just now are therefore 
not likely to affect detrimentally the pros- 
perity of the country. The fact that there 
has been too much promotion, over-extended 
“syndicate operations” in certain direc- 
tions, ill-advised attempts on the part of 
reckless stock-gamblers to ignore delicate 
money-market conditions, and to manufac- 
ture bull markets out of season, will not 
decrease the earnings of any railroad nor 
curtail the volume of business of industrial 
concerns. In the last great boom, twenty 
years ago, the over-building of railroads 
and of manufacturing plants, achieved by 
means of borrowed money, was bound to re- 
sult disastrously. Our sins in the present 
boom have been exclusively in the direction 
of what to-day appears to us, and doubtless 
will be for many years, over-capitalization. 
We shall have to grow up to this just as 
the country has grown up to what, in 1884, 
was too much railway mileage and too much 
productive capacity. That there must be a 
readjustment in quoted values is not to be 
doubted. That there will be a protracted 
period of corporate insolvency is not so 
certain. The suspension of dividends on 
stocks which show big earnings, by reason 
of the present business prosperity, will not 
mean receiverships and _ reorganizations, 
though the holders of the same stocks pur- 
chased at prevailing quotations must sustain 
losses. But that is in the distant future. 

The proposal of the anthracite presidents 
to submit the matters at issue to the arbi- 
tration of a commission to be appointed by 
President Roosevelt was the first stimu- 
lating influence in the stock- market, as 
pointed out in this column last week. A 
further and even more powerful stimulus 
came a few days later in the government 
bond redemption by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Easier rates for money followed ; 
whereupon Wall Street was treated to a 
repetition of the plunging purchases of stocks 
by the coterie of Western speculators whose 
operations were mainly responsible for the 
artificial, unseasonable, and _ injudicious 
bull movement of two months ago. It looked 
very much as if a few stock-gamblers would 
defeat the ends Secretary Shaw had in 
mind when he decided to relieve the money- 
market. Stocks were advanced in the usual 
dashing manner. The short interest had 
become over-large, and its reduction helped 
the manipulators. But just as the conserva- 
tive element had begun to grow appre- 
hensive, a check to the operations for the 
rise was forth-coming in the shape of a 
steadily rising foreign-exchange market, with 
its possibilities. A reaction in stock prices 
followed, and the market became what Wall 
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Street terms a “trading market,”’—that is, 
alternate rallies and reactions which per- 
mit of quick “turns” and lively “ trading ” 
by the professionals. 

It was to be expected that Secretary Shaw 
should come in for condemnation for his 
recent relief measures. According to some 
of his critics, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury has been not only helping Wall Street, 
but doing so in violation of the law. Es- 
pecially bitter has been the criticism of his 
redemption of about twenty million dollars’ 
worth of government bonds, bonds, incident- 
ally, which through the workings of our 
fiscal system the government sold cheap 
and repurchased dear. There is absolutely 
no question of the Secretary’s authority to 
redeem the bonds. The statute providing 
for the sinking-fund operation is explicit. 
As to the wisdom of bond purchases at the 
moment, especially after his previous steps 
for the relief of the money-market, it is 
plain that Mr. Shaw was prompted by the 
best intentions. If reckless stock-speculators 
are to be allowed to use the money released 
by the Treasury for stock-market opera- 
tions, it will not be the fault of the Secre- 
tary so much as of the banks, which can 
continue to keep speculation in check by 
the same expedients they adopted a few 
weeks ago. It is not conceivable that the 
very officials of financial institutions who 










are deprecating Mr. Shaw’s action, on the 
ground that it may be availed of by West- 
ern plungers and others in another specu- 
lative orgy, will not carefully control the 
disposition of the money placed in circula- 
tion by the government’s bond purchases. 

The rise in sterling exchange, however, 
simplifies the matter while increasing the 
difficulties of would-be bull manipulators. 
Indeed, it is not unlikely that there will 
be a repetition of the experience of a year 
ago and of 1900, when the amount of Sec- 
retary Gage’s bond redemptions was shipped 
in gold to Europe. When the foreign-ex- 
change market during the past few weeks 
continued to hold astonishingly strong in 
the face of a 20-per-cent. money-market, it 
was a foregone conclusion that easier money 
would stimulate the return of European 
capital lately loaned in New York. This 
became more evident when the rising stock 
prices here, referred to previously, induced 
selling of American securities by London in 
this market, variously estimated at from 
150,000 to 200,000 shares in ten days. With 
advancing sterling rates in New York and 
declining sterling rates in Paris, we have 
been rapidly approaching the gold-exporting 
point. Our obligations to Europe are ma- 
turing, and foreign capital is losing the in- 
ducement to renew them which existed when 
the New York cash rate was soaring. 
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John Fiske on “Evolution” 


By far the most important of the post- 
humous essays of the late John Fiske 
is the article on ‘‘ Evolution and the 
Present Day,’”’ which appears in Harper’s 
for November. It is a masterly handling 
of an intensely interesting subject. The 
great philosopher’s last work—it sets 
right many hitherto misunderstood ideas 
as to Darwin and the theory of evolution. 


Short Stories 


There are eight short stories in the 
November Magazine. Among them are 
strong stories by Alice Brown and Anne 
O’Hagan, also one of Herman Whitaker’s 
delightfully amusing Scotch stories; a 
New England story by Sarah Orne 
Jewett, a story of a dog by Esther Tiffany, 
and a tender little story of a child by 
Annie Hamilton Donnell. The new in- 
stalment of ‘‘Lady Rose’s Daughter ”’ is 
one of great dramatic interest. 
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Illustrations in Color 


There are sixteen pages of pictures in 
color in the November Magazine. The 
frontispiece is by André Castaigne. E. 
M. Ashe has made paintings in color to 
illustrate an amusing New England 
story, and Elizabeth Shippen Green 
has done a charming series of color pict- 
ures for a story of a small boy. Walter 
Appleton Clark contributes a number 
of strong pictures in tint. 


Serious Articles 


De Windt, the explorer, tells in the 
November Magazine of his adventures 
and hardships in making his trip through 
Siberia to Bering Strait. Carl Snyder 
writes of the “ Newest Conceptions of 
Life.” John R. Spears shows that 
“Mad Anthony’ Wayne was really 
the sanest soldier in Washington’s army. 
Arthur Colton tells o: a literary ramble 
over “‘ Surrey Downs.” 
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(Continued from page 1590.) 

six tons a day in bound books. The lawyers 
of this country must be a very well-read class, 
from all accounts. The work of the West 
Publishing Company is not more noted for 
being up to date than for its accuracy and 
high quality. It issues a series of text- 
books adapted for the use of law students, 
the treatises in which have been adopted 
by the faculty in upwards of a hundred law 
schools as the basis of instruction. 

Over five hundred people are employed in 
the establishment, which includes not only a 
large editorial department, but all the differ- 
ent manufacturing branches of a_publish- 
ing business. The employees have a three- 
story club-house equipped by the company, 
and last year they gave an original amateur 
opera, cast entirely from their own number. 
There is a strong house spirit animating 
all branches of the business, and uniting 
the workers into that harmony which, in 
the modern business world, is recognized as 
the most effective equipment for producing 
good results. 





Two Colloquies on Time’s 
Threshold 


1 


brood: remember: this thy function 
only. 
Neither to have nor do is meet for thee.— 
Ah, earth’s a palace where I must go 
lonely.!— 
Nay: earth’s a dungeon which thou pass- 
est, free. 


. See: 


II 


If the gods ruin send ?— 

Make that thy bride and friend. 

If the gods cheat?—They say 

The one true word alway. 

If for some loss I pine?— 

The past is theirs, yet thine. 

If I sue not?—Vain cares! 

The morrow’s thine, not theirs. 
LovuIse IMoGEN GUINEY. 





That government is the best which the 
people obey the most willingly and the most 
wisely: that state of society in which the 
greatest number may live and educate their 
families becomingly, by unstrained bodily 
and unrestricted intellectual exertion; where 
superiority in office springs from worth, and 
where the chief magistrate hath no higher 
interest in perspective than the ascendancy 
of the laws.—Landor. 


A good Jeg will fall; a straight back will 
stoop; a black beard will turn white; a 
curled pate will grow bald; a fair face will 
wither; a full eye will wax hollow; but a 
good heart... is the sun and moon; or 
rather the sun and not the moon; for it 
shines bright and never changes, but keeps 
his course truly.—Shakspere. 


Perhaps nothing will so much hasten the 
time when body and mind will both be ade- 
quately cared for as the diffusion of the be- 
lief that the preservation of health is a 
duty. Few seem conscious that there is 
such a thing as physical morality.—Her- 
bert Spencer. 


Above all, I must find a man in each 
work, or the work leaves me unmoved. My 
definition of a work of art, were I to formu- 
late it would be: A work of art is a corner 
of creation, seen through'a temperament. 

—Zola. 
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““Yes,” she whispered, ‘‘I shall come back with both’”’ 


The Intrusions of Peggy 


By Anthony Hope 


CHAPTER XXV 


RECONCILIATION 
6° BARSLETT, September 13th. 
Y DEAREST SARAH,—I know how much you value my 
letters. I know more—how valuable my letters are to 
you. Only by letter (as I’ve mentioned before) can I 

come near telling you the truth. In your presence, no! For aren’t 
you, your dear old stately self, in the end, a—(so glad there are 
hundreds of miles between us!) a splendid semi-mendacity ? 

“T have just answered Trix’s brief note. Here I wrote just as 
I should have spoken: ‘I’m sure you'll be so happy, dear,’ above 
my breath; ‘Why, in Heaven’s name, does she do it?’ under the 
same. Trix was curt. She marries ‘Airey Newton, the well- 
known inventor!’ Little Peggy was rather more communicative; 
but Peggy is an enthusiast, and (politics apart) I see no use for 
the quality. ‘The well-known inventor!’ IT never heard of the 
man. Ca n’empéche pas, by all means. Shall we say ‘ Like to 
like’? Trix was rather a well-known inventor in her day and 
season—which is the one from which we are all precariously re- 
covering. How’s the marital liver?) I wonder if we’ve got to say 
‘Like to like’ in any other way, Sarah? You are no philosopher. 
You abound in general rules, but haven’t a shred of principle. 
I will instruct you in my old way. But first I must tell you that 
Audrey is positively improving. She coquetted the other night! 
The floor creaked, as it seemed to me, but it bore well; and she 
did it. The Trans-Huphratic is, as you are aware, active even in 
the dead season. I fancy the Trans-Euphratic helps Audrey. 
There are similarities, most especially in a certain slowness in get- 
ting under way. The Trans-Euphratic is going to get.there. An 
American engineer who came down to Barslett the other day, and 
said he had always dreamed of such a place (he was sallow and 
thin), told me so. Audrey’s going to get there, too. Now isn’t 
she? Don’t say it’s labor wasted! 

“T digress. Listen then: 

“Lord B. Do you--er—know a Mr.: Airey Newton—Newton, 
Viola? 

“ Myself. Very slightly. Oh, you’re thinking of—? 

“ Lord B. I saw it in the daily paper. (He means the Times— 
he doesn’t know of any others.) 
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“ Myself (hedging). Curious, isn’t it? 

“Lord B. It will possibly prove very suitable—possibly. 
grow old we learn to accept things, Viola. 

“ Myself (looking youny). I suppose we do, Lord B. 

“Lord B. For my own part, I hope she will be happy. 

* Myself (murmuring). You're always so generous! 

“Lord B. (clearing his throat). I am happy to think that 
Mortimer has recovered his balance—balance, Viola. 


As we 


“ Myself. He’d be nothing without it, would he, Lord B.? (This 
needed careful delivery. but it went all right.) 
“Lord B. (appreciative). You’re perfectly correct, Viola. 


(Pause.) Should you be writing to Mrs. Trevalla, express my sin- 
cere wishes for her happiness. 

“Now, considering that Trix knocked him down, isn’t he an old 
dear of a gentleman? 

“But Mortimer? A gentleman, too, my dear—except that a 
man shouldn’t be too thankful at being rid of a woman! He showed 
signs once of having been shaken up. They have vanished! This 
is partiy the prospect of the Cabinet, partly the family, a little 
bit Audrey, and mainly— Me! I have deliberately fostered his 
worst respectabilities and ministered to his profoundést conceits. 
As a woman? I scorn the imputation. As a friend? I wouldn’t 
take the trouble. As an aunt? I plead guilty. I had my pur- 
poses to serve. Incidentally, I have obliterated Trix Trevalla. If 
he talks of her at all it is as a converted statesman does of the 
time when he belonged to the opposite party (as most of them 
have). He-vindicates himself, but is bound to admit that he needs 
vindication. He says he couldn’t have done otherwise, but tells 
you with a shrug that you’re not to take that too seriously. 

“ Mortimer. We were fundamentally unsuited. 

“ Myself (tactfully). She was. (What did it mean? 
base flattery, Sarah!) 

“ Mortimer. She had not our (waving arm)—our instincts. 

“ Myself. I think I always told you so. (!!!) 

“ Mortimer. I dare say. I would listen to nothing. 
impetuous. (Bless him, Sarah!) 

“ Myself. Well, it’s hardly the time— 
finish sentences, Sarah?) 

“ Mortimer. It is a curious chapter. Closed, closed! 
way, do you know anything of this Airey Newton? 


Sheer, 


I was very 
(Do wise people ever 


By-the- 
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“ Myself. A distinguished inventor, I believe, Mortimer. 

“ Mortimer. So the papers say. (He ‘glances at’ them all.) 
What sort of man is he? 

“ Myself. Oh, 1 suppose she likes him. Bohemian, you know. 

“ Mortimer. Ah, yes, bohemian! (A _ reverie.) Bo-he-mi-an! 
Exactly! 

“ Myself. Is that Audrey in her habit? 

“Mortimer. Yes, yes, of course. Bohemian, is he? Yes! 
Well, | mustn’t keep her waiting. 

“That is how I behave. O liméd soul that, struggling to be 
free—gets other people more and more engaged! Tennyson, Sarah. 
And when they’re quite engaged, whether it’s in or out of the 
season, I’m going to Monte Carlo—for the same reason that the 
gentleman in the story travelled third, you know. 

“Oh, I must tell you one more thing. Running up to town the 
other day to get my hair— I beg your pardon, Sarah! Running 
up to town the other day on business connected with the family 
estates (a mortgage on my life-interest in the settled funds—no 
matter), who should shake me by the hand but Miss Connie 
Fricker! Where had I met Miss Connie Fricker? Once—once 
only. And where, Sarah? Everywhere, unless I had withstood 
you to the face! And 1 don’t know why I did, because she’s rather 
amusing. In fact, at your house, dearest. Long ago, I admit. 
She has come on much in appearance, and she’s going to marry 
Beaufort Chance. I know she is, because she says it—a weak 
reason in the case of most girls, but not in hers. Quod vult, valde 
vult. (A motto in one branch of our family, meaning, ‘She won’t 
he happy till she gets it.’) T am vaguely sorry for our Beaufort 
of days gone by. These occurrences, Sarah, prejudice one in favor 
of morality. She has gleaming teeth and dazzling eyes (reverse 
the adjectives, if you like), and she has also—may I say it ?—she 
has also—a bust! She says darling Beaufort is positively silly 
about her. My impression is that darling Beaufort is handling a 
large contract, (Metaphor, Sarah, not slang. Same thing, though, 
generally.) That man wanted a slave; he has got—well, I shall 
eall on them after marriage. I spoke to her of Trix Trevalla. ‘I 
thought she’d quite gone under,’ says Connie. ‘Under where?’ 
would have been my retort; but I’m weakly, and I thought per- 
haps she’d slap me. It’s as pure a case of buying and selling as 
was ever done, I suppose; and if the Frickers gave hard cash, I 
think they’ve got the worst of the bargain. 

* What’s the moral, Sarah? Not that it’s any good asking you. 
One might as well philosophize to an Established Church (of 
which, somehow, von always remind me very much). ‘Open your 
mouth and shut your eyes ’—-that’s out of date. Our eyes are open, 
but we open our mouths all the wider. That’s superficial! In the 
end, each to his own, Sarah. I don’t mean that as you’d mean it, 
© Priestess of Precedence. But through perilous ways—and 
through the Barslett shrubberies by night, knocking down his lord- 
ship and half a dozen things besides—perhaps she has reached a 
fine, a fine— Perhaps! I hope so, for she had a wit and a soul, 
Sarah: and--and Tll call on them after marriage. And if that 
little compound of love and mischief named Peggy Ryle doesn’t 
find twenty men to worship her and one who won’t mind it, men 
are not what they were and women have lost their prerogative. 
Which God forbid! But as my lord here would say, ‘ The change 
appears to me—humbly appears to me—to be looming—looming, 
Viola.’ 

* Fol-de-rol, Sarah! Scotland as misty and slaughterous as 
ever? You might be a little bit nice to Mrs. Airey Newton. You 
liked her, and she liked you. Yes, I know you! Pretences are 
vain! Sarah, you have a heart! J’accuse! 





“ Yours, 
“ V. B 99 


As on a previous oceasion, Mrs. Bonfill ejaculated “Tut!” But 
she added, * l’m sure I wish no harm to poor Trix Trevalla.” 

It is satisfactory to be able to add that society at large shared 
this point of view. It is exceedingly charitable towards people 
who are definitely and finally out of the running. Those in the 
race run all; they become much more popular when it is under- 
stood that they do not compete for a prize. There was a revulsion 
ef feeling in Trix’s favor when the word went round that she was 
irredeemably ruined and was going to throw herself away on a 
certain Airey Newton. 

“Who is he?” asked Lady Glentorly, bewildered but ready to be 
benevolent. 

* Excuse me, my dear, I’m really busy with the paper.” 

If Trix’s object had been to rehabilitate herself socially, she 
could have taken no more politic step than that of contracting an 
utterly insignificant marriage. “ Well, we needn’t see anything of 
him,” said quite a number of people. It is always a comfort to be 
able to write of the obligations that other folks’ marriages may 
seem to entail. 

Mr. Fricker had one werd to sav. 

*“ Avoid her virtues and imitate her faults, and yeu'll get on 
very well with your hushand, Connie.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to hear anything more about her, 
Connie, defiantly. 

His pensive smile came to Fricker’s lips. 

“These little fits of restiveness—-I don’t mean in you—are 
nothing, Connie. You said you could manage him.” 

“So 1 can—if you won’t say things when he’s there.” 

“I’m to blame,” said Fricker, gravely. “ But I’m fond of you, 
Connie.” 

She broke out violently, “ Yes, but you wish I’d been rather dif- 
ferent!” 

“ive and let live. Connie. When's the wedding-day 

She came to him and kissed him. Her vexation did not endure. 
Her next confidence amused him. 


” 


cried 
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“ After all, I’ve only got to say ‘ Trix,’ and he’s as quiet as a 
lamb,” she whispered, with her glittering laugh. 

It is hopelessly symptomatic of social obscurity to be dining in 
London in September—and that as a matter of course, and not by 
way of a snatch of food between two railway stations. Yet at the 
date borne at the top of Lady Blixworth’s note-paper something 
more than a dinner, almost a banquet, celebrated in town an event 
which had taken place some hundreds of miles away. Lady Blix- 
worth had blessed the interval between herself and her dearest 
Sarah, opining that it made for candor, not to say for philosophy. 
Something of the same notion seemed to move in Miles Childwick’s 
brain. 

“In electing to be married in the wilds of Wales,” he remarked, 
as he lit a cigarette, “our friends, the Newtons, have shown a 
consideration not only for our wardrobes—a point with which T 
admit I was preoccupied—but also for our feelings. Yet we, by sub- 
scribing a shilling each towards a wire, deliberately threw away 
the main advantage of the telegraphic system. We could have 
expressed our aspirations for sixpence; as it is, we were led into 
something perilously like discussion. Finally, at Mrs. John’s 
urgent request, and in order not to have sixpence left on our 
hands, we committed ourselves to the audacious statement that 
we had foreseen it from the first.” 

“So I did—since Airey’s dinner,” declared Mrs. John, stoutly. 

“A delusion of your trade, Mrs. John. For my part, I hope I 
have something better to do than go about foreseeing people’s 
marriages.” 

“Something different, old fellow,” Arty suggested, with an air 
of being anxious to guard the niceties of the language. 

“T wonder if I could write a story about her,” 
John, unusually: talkative. 

“T have so often told Mrs. John in print—anonymously, of 
course, because of our friendship—that she can’t write a story 
about anything, that I sha’n’t discuss the particular case. As a 
general prineiple, T object to books about failures. Manson, do 
you take an interest in humble tragedies?” 

“Only in a brief marked two-and-one,” said Manson Smith. 

“Exactly! Qr ina par at seven-and-six.” 

“Or perhaps in a little set of verses—thrown off,’ murmured 
Arty Kane. 

“Who’s talking about tragedies?” called Peggy from the other 
end. “Elfreda and Horace are splendidly happy. So will Trix 
and Airey be.” 

*“ And—I am sorry to mention it,” smiled Tommy Trent, “ but 
the latter couple will also be uncommonly well off.” 

“The only touch of poetry the thing ever had gone out of it!” 
grumbled Arty, resentfully. 

“Listen to the voice of the Philistine!” advised Miles, point- 
ing at Tommy. “For the humiliating reason that he’s generally 
right.” 

“No!” ejaculated Mrs. John, firmly. 

“That is, we shall all come to think him right. Time will cor- 
rupt us. We shall sink into marriage, merit. middle age, and, 
conceivably, money. In a few years we sha’n’t be able to make out 
for the lives of us what the dickens the young fools do want.” 

“Ts this a stance?” demanded Arty Kane, indignantly. “If the 
veil of the future is going to be lifted, I’m off home.” 

“Fancy bothering about what we shall be in ten years!” cried 
Peggy, scornfully, “when such a lot of fine things are sure to 
happen in between! Besides, I don’t believe that anything of the 
sort need happen at all.” 

The idea rather scandalized Mrs. John. It seemed to cut at the 
root of a scientific view of life—a thing that she flattered herself 
might with due diligence be discovered in her published, and was 
certainly to be developed in her projected, works. 

“ Experience, dear Peggy—” she began, with a gently authorita- 
tive air. 

Miles laid a firm hand on her wrist and poured her out some 
more champagne; this action might be construed as an apology 
for his interruption. At any rate, he offered no other; after all, 
Mrs. John was accustomed to that. 

“ Experience, dear Peggy—to adopt the form of expression used 
by my honorable friend, which commends itself to all sections of 
the House (you mustn’t laugh when you’re complimented, Peggy! ) 
—experience, dear Peggy, enjoys two significations—first, the 
things that happen: secondly, what you or I may be pleased to 
think they mean. I have no remedy ready on the spot for the 
first; the cure for the second is very simple, as many great men 
have pointed out.” 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. John, rebelliously. 

“Don’t think so, Mrs. John.” 

“ What, reconstruct all your theories—?” 

“Now did I say anything of the kind?” he demanded, despair- 
ingly. 

Peggy leaned forward with eager eyes. 

*“ Stop!” interposed Arty Kane, imperiously. “T will not be told 
any more that the world is full of happiness. It’s nothing to me 
one way or the other if it is, and there’s an end of it.” 

Peggy leaned back again, smiling at Tommy Trent. 

“Any other point of view would be ungracious to our friends 
to-night.” said Tommy, with a laugh. It appeared rather as 
though it would be unsuited to his own mood also. 

“One thing at least we may be sure of,” said Miles, summing 
up the discussion with a friendly smile. “We shall none of us 
do or be or feel at all approximately what we think we shall. 
You may say what you like, but there’s plenty of excitement in 
it. Unless you’re dull yourself, there’s no dulness in it.” 

“No, there’s no dulness in it,” said Peggy Ryle. “That is 
the one thing to be said.” 

Would Lady Blixworth have echoed that from Barslett? She 
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would have denied it vigorously in words; 
but could anything be dull so long as one 
had brains to see the dulness—and a Sarah 
Bonfill to describe it to? 

Peggy walked off home with Tommy. No- 
body questioned, or seemed inclined to ques- 
tion, that arrangement now. Even Miles 
Childwick looked on with a smile, faintly 
regretful, perhaps, but yet considerably 
amused. He linked his arm in Arty Kane’s, 
and the two walked along the Strand, dis- 
cussing the permutations of human feeling. 
There seems no need to follow their disquisi- 
tion on such a well-worn subject. It is 
enough to catch a fragment from Miles. 
“The essence being reciprocity—” was all a 
news-vender got for his offer of the late edi- 
tion. 

“It’s far too fine to drive,” Peggy de- 
clared. “ Have you plenty of time?” 

“Time enough to walk with you.” 

(Continued on page 1615.) 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv.] 





COW’S MILK 
for infant feeding must first take into account the source of 
supply. The milk must come from a healthy, well fed, well 
groomed herd of cows under hygienic supervision. BORDEN’s 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is prepared under highest 
scientific methods.—[ Adv.] 





TIME, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone service 
saves time. Veré. — Rates for Residence Service in Man- 
hattan from $48 a year. N. Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 
111 West 38th St., B15 West 125th St.—[Adv.] 








A TRIAL of two generations and more has been the test 
that proves ABBOTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, to be 
the best tonic for family use.—[ Adv. 








You will never have the gout if you stick to Cook’s 
IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. It is made of the pure 
juice from grapes.—[Adv.] 





UsE_BROWN’S _ Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
¥FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





THE proper ripening and maturing of whiskey depends on the 
care and method of storage. ‘The warehouses of the Hayner 
Distilling Company are of the most modern and improved style, 
constructed entirely of brick and steel and equipped with the 
hot-air system of heating and ventilating, which keeps the 
whiskey at a uniform temperature the year round. Asa result 
their 7-year-old is as fully developed as 14-year-old aged in 
the ordinary old-fashioned way, and it’s better, too, for an un- 
even temperature of extreme heat and cold destroys the quality 
and flavor. 

During the entire process of manufacture, and from the time 
it is stored in barrels in their warehouses, until,seven years later, 
it is bottled and shipped, HAYNER WHISKEY is under the watch: 
ful care of 10 of Uncle Sam’s Government officials. It goes 
direct from their distillery to you, with all its original richness 
and flavor, carries a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S 
GUARANTEE of PurRItTy and AGE, and saves you the enormous 
profits of the dealers. Read the Hayner Co.’s offer elsewhere 
in this paper.—[Adv.] 
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Krt Calendar 
FOR 


Consists of a Winter Girl. by Harrison 
crayon; 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce, in lead pencil; 
Summer Girl, by Henry Hutt, in wash, 
Yachting Girl, by W. T. Smedley, in 


Fisher, in 
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Home Girl by 


Winter =~ 
Girl charcoal; Horsewoman, by Walter Ap i es 
as. 
in shes pleton Clark, in oil wash; Opera Girl, by 
Harrison by A. B. Wenzell, in pure wash. These or 
Fisher drawings Were all made expressly for one. ton 






Yachting Girl 
( a har by ee by 
a> m. T. Smedley ahniahan, 
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entrees, etc. 


or portfolio. 


Summer 


this particular use, and have been re 
produced by a new fac simile process 
and printed in Whatman paper effect. 
They possess all the value of the orig 
inals and in every respect look like 


This beautiful calendar (6 sheets, 10x 
15,) will be sent postpaid toany address 
on receipt of 25 cents or metal cap from 


ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT 
of BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef 
for preparing Good Things for the 
Thanksgiving Dinner 
It gives flavor, substance and a 
tempting color to soups, gravies, 


Art Plate Offer 


We have a small edition of our cal- 
endar designs as art plates for framing 
These are printed on 
rough drawing paper, 11x17 inches, with 
calendar dates and advertising matter 
eliminated, and will be sent single for 
25 cents (metal caps from jars of Ex 
tract will be accepted as equivalent of 
25 cents) or the six complete for 81.00. 


ARMOVR @ 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 










Home Girl 
in lead pencil 
by Thomas 
AG, Mitchell Peirce 


Opera Girl 
in wash” 


A. B. Wenzel 











Copyright, 1902, Armour & Co., Chicago 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


People have no idea how 
crude and cruel soap can be. 
It takes off dirt. So far, so 
good; but what else does it do? 
It cuts the skin and frets the 
under-skin ; makes redness and 
roughness and leads to worse. 
Not soap, but the alkali in it. 
Pears’ Soap has no free alkali in 
it. It neither reddens nor roughens 
the skin. It responds to water in- 
stantly ; washes and rinses off in a 
twinkling ; is as gentle as strong ; and 
the after-effect is every way good. 








Up to ‘Semaiend d they go, 
So cosily dressed 
In the muslin well known 


ride of the West. 


For sale by all ae jobbers and retailers. 
Samples of this muslin mailed free on application 
TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents 
for this Muslin 
79 and 81 WortH STREET, NEW YorK. 











One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP | 


Best of all modern foods 








Established over 100 years. 


I Can Sell Your * Real Estate 


no matter where {t & lescription, state price and 
learn how. Est. ’96. fiighe oat cee Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, 1114 N.A, Bldg., Philadelphia 
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“Tf I live five years, then—” Everybody 


| has these visions and is the better for them, 


tho’ never realized. Fond desires become a 
fact by having a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Chateau Frontenac 





UEBEC 
Quebec isan ideal Bs resort, particularly forthose 


predisposed to Pulmonary Complaints. The bracing 
air is the elixer of life which thousands have vainly 
sought in Florida’s milder climate. No grander views 
are to be found in the world than those from the 
CHATSAU FRONTENAC, and in winter, if it be 

ossible, the grandeur surpasses that of summer. 
Biting, t the grandest of sports, Tobogganing, Hockey, 


etc., abound to the heart’s content. 

















THE “SOHMER.” HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


- SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St. ‘ Greater New York. 
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Some Shows of the 


they all go back on Everyman at the last moment, so that only 
Good Deeds is left, and he finally consents to go to heaven, with 


I is one of the amusing develo yments of the New York the- 
the forlorn human represented by this much-harassed person Ev- 


atrical season that of all the plays and shows to which one 
may take the jcune fille, the variety show at Weber & Fields’ 


is perhaps the safest. Why the drama to- 
day should consist so largely of the mar- 
ried woman in the bachelor’s apartment, 
and the consequent situations, is one of 
the unanswerable queries of the modern 
drama, but the fact remains that the 
collection of stars and their harmless and 
amusing caperings during an evening at 
Weber & Fields’ in “ Twirly - Whirly,” 
constitute an almost innocent amusement 
in a theatre which not so many seasons 
ago was the place to go alone or with 
somebody else’s daughter. 

Of the plays of the hour, perhaps the 
production of ‘“ Everyman,” the old _ fif- 
teenth - century morality play, at Men- 
delssohn Hall, is the most _ interest- 
ing, because of its divergence from the 
usual theatrical attraction. Like all the 
fine old mysteries and moralities, the play 
is allegorical. Jehovah looking upon the 
earth, and seeing that Everyman “ lyveth 
after his own pleasure,” sends Death to 
bring him to heaven. But Everyman 
tries to argue Death out of his commis- 
sion, and ends by endeavoring to get some 
one to go with him. Good Deeds and a 
number of others decline on the ground 
that Everyman has never done anything 
for them. However, after much consulta- 
tion with Knowledge, Confession takes a 
hand, and then Everyman, with the lat- 


ter’s assistance, scourges himself, and Beauty, Strength, Discretion, 
and Five Wits accompany him to the brink of the grave. 
Death, however, has its terrors for all these good people, and 

















‘“*An American Invasion” at the Bijou 
“John Brainerd” (Mr. Dodson) and “‘Lucie Penruddock” 
(Miss Irish) 








““Twirly-Whirly’’ at Weber & Fields’ 


The entrance of Messrs. Weber and Fields 














Mr. Gillette, in *‘ Sherlock Holmes,”’ 
at the Knickerbocker 








Week 


eryman. Whether the play succeeds or 
not, the attempt is a praiseworthy one, 
and at the present moment such good 
sound morality fills a void that ought to 
ache, if it does not. An interesting fea- 
ture of the production is the omission of 
the names of the different actors. 

The return of ‘Sherlock Holmes” is, 
however, sure to be successful. No one 
can hold an audience with so much action 
and so few words as can Mr. Gillette, and 
his return as Sherlock is welcome in the 
midst of the aforesaid married - woman 
bachelor - apartment drama. It is opti- 
mistic and healthy, and the villain is pun- 
ished satisfactorily, while still remaining 
a good wholesome scoundrel. That fa- 
mous cigar that runs about the stage, and 
deceives villains and good people alike on 
both sides of the foot-lights, shall burn 
brightly again, and everybody will be 
glad to see it burn! 

“The American Invasion,” at the Bijou, 
mixes up Americans, Calcutta, and Kip- 
ling in happy-go-lucky play, full of amus- 
ing dialogue and jokes. 

The play is by Mrs. Madeleine Lucette 
Ryley, and marks the début of J. E. Dod- 
son and Annie Irish as joint stars. These 
two artists are both clever, and it is to be 
hoped that this, their first starring ven- 
ture, will be a successful one. 


Here is a strange medley for one town and one week,—scenes 
ranging from balloon ascensions to heaven, and from the fifteenth 
to the twentieth century. 
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‘“*Everyman” at Mendelssohn Hall 
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The fifteenth-century morality play which is attracting so much attention in 
New York city 























Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
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WALTER, BAKER, ak 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 





Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


“8 LE Res €C OC 0 Ax’? 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















Large.clean, crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 








GILBERT PARKER'S 


The Right of Way 


is still widely called for—one of the 
few permanent novels of receat fiction. 


Mustrated. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 








One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 
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(Continued from page 1613.) 

She put her arm in his. “So that’s all 
over!” she said, regretfully. “ At least I 
don’t see how Trix is going to do anything 
else that’s at all sensational.” 

“T should think she doesn’t want to,” 
said Tommy, soberly. 

‘““No, but—’’ She turned her laughing 
face to him. “When is something else 
going to begin, Tommy? I’m all ready for 
adventures. I’ve spent all my money—” 

* You’ve spent—?” 

“ Now don’t pretend to be surprised—it’s 
all gone in frocks and presents and things. 
But— Why, you never asked me where I 
got my necklace!” 

“If you wore the Koh-i-noor, should [ 
ask you where you got it?” 

“ Airey sent it to me to-day. I refused 
it from him before, but to-day I’m going to 
keep it. Because of what it means to him, 
you know.” She pushed her cloak a little 
aside and fingered the pearls. ‘ Yes, the 
money’s all gone,” she went on, rather 
pleased, apparently, “and there’s no more 
from poor, dear uncle, and—and Airey New- 
ton won’t live in Danes Inn any longer!” 

Tommy was silent; he was not silent alto- 
gether without an effort, but silent he was. 

“Will you be promoted to Airey Newton’s 
place?” she asked. 

“ But why only tea?” said Tommy. 

She waited a little before she answered. 

“What should you say,’ she asked at 
last, “if I ever changed?” She did not tell 
him from what; in words she had never told 
him, and in words he had never asked. 

“T should wait for you to change back 
again,” said he. Was he the man that, in 
Lady Blixworth’s opinion, the situation 
needed ? 

Peggy was eager in her explanation, but 
she seemed a little puzzled, too. 

“T know how much it is to ask,” she said, 
“and there’s no bond, no promise from you. 
But somehow it seems to me that I must 
see some more. Oh, there it all is, Tommy— 
waiting, waiting! Trix has made me feel 
that more and more. Was she all wrong? 
I don’t know. Airey was there in the end, 
you see. And now there are all sorts of 
things behind her, making—making a back- 
ground to it. I don’t want all she’s had, 
but, Tommy, I want some more.” They had 
come to her door, and she stopped on the 
threshold. 

“T sha’n’t starve. You’ll be there at tea- 
time,” said she, with an appealing smile. 

His man’s feeling was against her. It 
was, perhaps, too much to ask of him that 
he should sympathize fully with her idea; 
he saw its meaning, but its meaning could 
not be his ideal. He would have taken her 
at once, when the bloom was fresh and she 
had rubbed so little against the world. 

She knew it; the timidity of her beseeching 
eyes told that she asked a great thing—a 
thing that must be taken on faith, and 
must try his faith. Yet she could not but 
ask. The life of to-day was not yet done. 
Coming now, the life of to-morrow would 
come too soon. Very anxiously she watch- 
ed his struggle, perhaps with an undefined 
yet not uncertain apprehension that its issue 
would answer the question whether he were 
in truth the man to whom she must come 
back, whether they two would in the end 
make terms and live as one. What her heart 
asked was, Could freedom and love be recon- 
ciled? Else, which must go to the wall? 
She feared that she might be forced to 
answer that question. Or would he spare 
it her? 

Another moment wore away. His brows 
were knit into a frown; he did not look at 
her. Her eyes were on his, full of contend- 
ing feelings—of trust and love for him, of 
hope for herself. At last he turned to her 
and met her gaze with a cheerful smile. 

“Go out into the world and have your 
fling, Peggy. Take your heart and mine 
with you; but try to bring them both back 
to me.” 

She caught his hand in hers, delighted that 
she could go, enraptured that his face told 
her that he trusted her to go. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “TI shall come back 
with both, because, Tommy, you have such 
great, great faith in me. I shall come 
back. But ”—her voice rose again in un- 
trammelled gayety—“ but go I must for a 
little while. There’s so much to see!” 

THE END 
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IN WONDERLAND 
SAW 
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NABISCO 
Sugar 





Wafers 


EACH ONE 
AS IT MELTS 
IN THE MOUTH 
CARRIES YOU 


OFF 





TO FLEASURE LAND 


Made in many flavors 
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Protects 

Against 

Temperature 
Changes. 


The Standard Sanitary 
Underwear for 


Men, Women end Children. 
Endorsed by Leading Physicians. 
Also various Jaeger Novelties and Specialties. 





Don’t forget that the Best is the Cheap- 
est and that the first Wealth is Health. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


DR. JAEGER S. W. S. C0.’S OWN STORES. 
NEW YORK: 16 W. 23d St., 155-157 B’way 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 














Kitchen Utensils| INO POISON 


SADE MARK Has in — in 
TRAD e Enamel o 
Agate Nickel- 
: é Steel Ware. 
)/ ii The BLUE LABEL, 
Co. Protected by Decision of 


ARE SAFE. New York, Boston, Chicago, 


United States Court, pasted 
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é Tf substitutes are offered, 
—— ©. § writeus. New Booklet Free. 
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| FOR HOME PLAYING $15 to $45 


BILLIARDS, POOL, BALLETTO, TENPINS, ETC. 
USE IN ANY ROOM 
S1zEs, 5, 6, 6% AND 7 FEET. WEIGHT, 30. to 70 LBs. 


Place on dining or library table, or 
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Recently improved. 
on our folding stand; set away in closet or behind door. 
Rich mahogany frame, with bed of patent laminated 
wood, steel braced; the only bed that will remain 
perfectly level under all conditions ; green broadcloth 
cover, best rubber and steel cushions, regular 
pockets with pocket covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; € 3 
40 implements, gratis. Sent on trial. Write for 
booklet and colored plates, free ; also for name of your 
local dealer. 


We make the best FoLpDING PARLOR TENNIS TABLE. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 229 Spring Street, Portland, Me., and New York 


Also Manufacturers Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens, Made to Order. 

















Send for Descriptive Price List. 
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“Improvement the order of the age” 
A fortnight of type cleaning saved 
every year by each operator 
of the great 


Success, 
The Smith Premier Typewriter 


=a 


Maem ing 


Mr. ARTHUR BRISBANE 


Editor of The New York American and Journal, 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
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which has the largest circulation of any daily 
in the country, writes his editorials 
on the typewriter. 


American Success Series in Book Form.—At the end of this year, the Smith Premier Typewriter Company will pub- 
lish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief biographies of twelve successful Americans who ape’ ge one by their use 
of stenography or typewriting. Th 
quest for same. 


ese books will be mailed free only to persons who send us their names an 





addresses, with re- 


n.Y.U- 8: 
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P Sold direct where dealers will not supply. 
‘ Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 


7 
» Catalog for Postal. Dept. 2 Worcester, Mass. 
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— . ENCASED SETS 
when you have 
an H. &R. OF WEDDING 


REVOLVER. 
Effective. Accurate. Safe. 
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C. Dorflinger & Sons 


BS 
3 and 5 WEST NINETEENTH STREET 
CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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‘The Directors of the Correspondence Institute of America have decided to award a limited number of Free 
Tuition Contracts, in the following courses tor home study: 

Hllustrating, Caricatu.e, Ad-Writing, Journalism, Proofreading.Stenography.Bookkeep- 
ing, Practical Electricity, and Electrical Engineering (including suterior Wiring and 
Lighting; Electric Railways and Telephone and Telegraph Engineering). . 

No Tuition Fee will be required until our institution has educated you anu secured tor youa position. Write 
for Free Tuition Contract, and mention the course which interests you. 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, BOX 831, SCRANTON, PA, 


























































Automatic Guns 


THE first automatic gun was made at 
Hatton Garden, London, England, in the 


summer of 1883 by Sir Hiram Maxim. An 
automatic gun is a gun in which all the 
functions of loading and firing are per- 
formed by energy derived from the burning 
powder. When a heavily loaded gun is 
fired the recoil is very great, and has al- 
ways been a disturbing agent. In ordinary 
military muskets, such as the Martini- 
Henry, and in the Peabody, which was used 
in the Russo-Turkish war, the recoil energy 
was so great as to be extremely painful to 
the soldiers, especially to those of light 
build. 

In many cases it was found that the 
soldiers would throw their cartridges away 
rather than stand the shock of firing. Sir 
Hiram Maxim turned this waste energy to 
useful effect, and made it perform all the 
functions of loading and firing. In the 
Maxim gun the cartridges are placed in a 
belt or bandolier formed of two pieces of 
tape secured together by brass eyelets and 
strips. The belts generally contain 333 
cartridges. The end of the belt is intro- 
duced into a hole at the side of the arm, 
and the crank is turned over by hand, after 
which it works automatically. This ex- 
tracts a cartridge from the belt and places 
it in the barrel. The gun is then loaded 
and ready for firing. The gunner takes his 
position at the rear of the gun and touches 
the button, which liberates the firing-pin 
and explodes the cartridge. The recoil of 
the barrel and mechanism feeds the belt 
forward one cartridge at each discharge, 
extracts a loaded cartridge from the belt 
and at the same time the empty case from 
the barrel, cocks the hammer, introduces a 
loaded cartridge into the barrel, closes the 
breech, and pulls the trigger. All these 
operations repeat themselves automatically 
with very great rapidity, from ten to twelve 


cartridges being fired per second. The 
British were the first to order an automatic 
gun. 

The specifications called for a gun 


which should not weigh over 100 pounds, 
should fire 400 rounds in one minute, 600 
rounds in two minutes, and 1000 rounds in 
four minutes. At all other points the in- 
ventor was given carte blanche. He pro- 
duced a gun which weighed 40 pounds and 
fired 2000 rounds in three minutes, and the 
gun was adopted by the British service. 
The automatic gun is now made in very 
large numbers, and has supplanted all other 
forms of machine-guns throughout the whole 
world. 

The “pom-pom” which is said to have 
been the artillery surprise of the South- 
African war, is a fully automatic Maxim 
gun, having a bore of 1% inches and a 
projectile which weighs a little more than 
a pound. The projectiles are generally made 
of cast iron, and contain a bursting-charge 
of black powder and a percussion-fuse. The 
rate of fire is about 300 rounds a minute. 

These guns are now extensively used not 
only as field-guns, but also as naval guns, in 
the United States and in Europe. 

But all automatic guns are not worked 
by the recoil energy. There are various 
ways in which the energy of the burning 
powder may be harnessed and applied to 
work the mechanism of the arm. In the 
early days of the art, Sir Hiram Maxim 
took out a large number of patents, which 
covered every possible way of working the 
arm by the energy derived from the burn- 
ing powder, such, for example, as the ex- 
plosive energy of the gases escaping from 
the muzzle of the gun, the expansion of the 
gases in a cylinder attached to the rear 
end of the gun, the elongation of the car- 
tridge at the instant of firing, the movement 
of the cartridge to the rearward in the 
chamber at the instant of firing, and so on. 
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Nova Sancta Sophia 
See page 1585 

PLANS are under consideration by a re- 
ligious community in New York for a sacred 
building of an unusual character. The ap- 
proved drawings contemplate an edifice more 
magnificent than the world-famous St. 
Sophia of Constantinople; more capacious 
than St. Peter’s of Rome. The latter holds 
50,000 people; the drawings for the New 
York structure are on a scale calculated for 
between sixty and seventy thousand. Rev. 
Father J. Bouillon, Canon of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral of Ottawa, the capital 
of Canada, is the designer. He calls the new 
church Nova Sancta Sophia. At the first 
step inside Nova Sancta Sophia it is in- 
tended the full glory of the dome shali 
burst at once upon the view. In St. Peter’s 
of Rome, St. Paul’s of London, and other 
famous cathedrals the dome is veiled by in- 
tervening obstacles until the worshipper 
stands almost beneath it. The approaches 
through the naves must first be traversed ; 
immense arches everywhere impede the gaze. 
It will be possible to hold services in the 
basement of the proposed edifice by the time 
$1,500,000 has been expended. 

The dome, in mosaics, will sit like a re- 
splendent crown upon a vista of delicate 
columns of the rarest marbles and brilliant 
reproductions of the greatest works of the 
old masters in Rome. The costly character 
of the mosaics may be realized when it is 
remembered that a single reproduction, only 
fifteen by thirty feet in size, will average 
an outlay of one hundred thousand dollars; 
and the whole of the church is to be covered 
with them. All the splendor of this dazzling 
interior will be brought out by the uninter- 
rupted light of tier upon tier of windows 
rising four hundred and fifty feet to the 
dome. The last tiers of windows are to be 
reared half a hundred feet nearer heaven 
than the cross on the dome of St. Peter’s. 

Father Bouillon visited Constantinople in 
1883, and there saw St. Sophia. He was 
deeply impressed by the features of the 
church. For years he had been a devoted 
student of ecclesiastical architecture. The 
famous temple of the city founded by Con- 
stantine and dedicated to Christian worship 
was to him a revelation of almost perfect 
beauty, and he resolved, if ever the oppor- 
tunity came to him, to design a sacred edi- 
fice the leading characteristics of which 
should be planned on similar lines. The 
opportunity has come, and these drawings 
are the result. Father Bouillon found the 
monument originally reared by Justinian to 
the Christian religion lovely still, with the 
rarest marbles, with gold,silver,and precious 
stones. Rome and the cities of Europe and 
Asia had been despoiled of their richest 
statuary to adorn the Christian temple. 
Fire twice swept over it, but a second time 
and a third time it arose, more wondrously 
beautiful than before. Justinian resolved 
it should become the most magnificent monu- 
ment ever raised by the hand of man since 
the creation of the world. Orders were sent 
the governors of all the Roman provinces 
to collect and forward all that was richest 
and rarest in the countries over which 
they ruled that could be counted worthy of a 
place in the temple. The palaces of Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, and Asia were laid under trib- 
ute to furnish the sanctuary to be raised to 
the glory of the Most High God. Ephesus 
gave eight columns of green marble varie- 
gated with black from the Temple of Diana. 
The Lady Marcia of Rome sent eight columns 
of porphyry of the most delicate proportions 
and beauty from the Temple of the Sun at 
Baalbek. Marbles of the purest white veined 
with rose tints, from Phrygia, blue marbles 
from Libya, and the porphyry of Saés sup- 
ported the arches. No description can do 
justice to the sumptuous ornamentation of 
that period. The wood-work of the sanctuary 
was covered with plates of solid gold and 
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THROUGH AND THROUGH 
A LIFE-SAVER 


Lifebuoy is not a transparent soap but a 
sanitary, antiseptic, disinfectant soap which 
purifies while it cleanses. 

Lifebuoy Soap has life-saving qualities, and 
can be used like any other soap throughout 
the household, thereby ensuring a clean and 


At dealers, five cents; or by mail, two cakes for ten cents 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED. NEW YORK OFFICES 
































Improved | 


)BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY | 


“@ME The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on 
every loop— 


“_ git | 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


a > sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
~~ Fe 25c. 

a@GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 

~~ = Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 

THE ‘‘VELVET GRIP’’ PATENT HAS BEEN 








. ed on receipt of price. 


SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 








To the Widow and Children the 
future is dark with clouds if the 
bread-winner dies without making 
provision for his family. A Life 
Policy in THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY provides support 
and shelter, and is frequently the 
means of relieving temporary em- 
barrassment or taking care of the 
mortgage on the house. 

You cannot afford to neglect the 
safeguards of THE TRAVELERS IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY'S Life Policies. 

The Accident Policies of THE 
TRAVELERS guarantee a weekly 
incomé in case of disability from 
accident. There are other impor- 
tant benefits. 


Agents in every town; or write for inter- 
esting literature. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863.) 











Habe you read “Lin McLean,’’ by Owen 
Wister, published by Harper & Brothers ? 


1617 








aaQu JUST—THINK — THAT—OVER. 
—ALL SATISF: 


4 FULL $ 
QUARTS 


or brands of any kind to indicate contents. 


or Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 


DAYTON, OHIO 
27 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. 
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Over a quarter million 
satisfied customers 


Think of the immensity of such a business—-OVER 
ARTER ~~ é MILLION CUSTOMERS. Think of its unusually gratifying feature 


Do you think” ah an enormous business could be built up, sustained and continually 
increased, if our goods did not have exceptional value and merit? 

Do you think we could hold the trade of over a quarter of a million people, if our repu- 
tation for doing exactly as we say wasn't firmly established? 

Actual experience and trial have proved to them that we and our goods are both all right. 
Won't you give us a chance to prove it to you, too? Y 


Remember, HAYNER WHISKE 


goes direct from our distillery to you, with all its original richness and flavor, carrying a 
UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE, 
and saving you the big profits of the dealers. i 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration ! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


Your money back if you’re not satisfied. 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


.20 EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES offHAYNER’S SEVEN- 
for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you 
receive the whiskey, try it and if you don’t find it all right and as good as you 
ever drank or can buy from anybody else at any price, then send it back at 
our expense and your $3.20 will be returned to you by first mail. 
that offer over. How could it be fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, 
you are not out a cent. Shipment made in a plain sealed case, with no marks 


Just think 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
uarts for $4.00 b py Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepai 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





LEADING HO TELS 


ian: Il. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties 
Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three - fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 
Rates, from $2 Upwards. 








Boston, Mass. a 
BERKELEY HOTEL. 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all | 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay SrTaTIons. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 











FOR 25 YEARS 1902 


We have successfully treated all forms ot 


CANCER 


Without the use of the knife. As a resutt 


1877 


























THE BERKSHIRE =rry Sanatorium 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private insti- 
tution in the world fur the treatment of a special class of diseases, 
and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt o 4 a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor we 
will mail, prepaid and securely se aled. THE MOST VAL UABLE 
AND COMP KEHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on this 
special subject, and will give you é an opinion as to what can be ac- 
complished by our method of treatment, and will refer you to 
former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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Scientifically distilled; 





BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, 





“On Every Tongue.” 


naturally aged; absolutely pure. 
Best and safest for all uses. 





Louisville, Ky. 






























































The curtains were of the richest tis- 
The pillars of 


silver. 
sues the world could produce. 
the altar were of massive gold; the table, of 
gold, silver, precious stones, and pearls. The 
mosaic of the dome and most of the pictures 
were on a foundation of gold. When the 
lamps were lighted, their brilliance, every- 
where reflected: by gold, produced an effect 
never to be forgotten. The pillage and de- 
struction wrought by the followers of Mo- 
hammed when Constantinople fell before the 
Turk deprived St. Sophia of many of its 
treasures, but the features of the archi- 
tecture which made the Temple of the Cross 


the wonder of the Old World remained, 
though now admixed with minarets and 


symbols of the Crescent. A glance at any 
good illustration of the exterior of the St. 
Sophia of the thirteenth century will show, 
by comparison with the photograph pub- 
lished of the Nova Sancta Sophia of 
the twentieth, the points of difference in 
favor of the latter. 

With the features of St. Sophia, Father 
Bouillon has introduced in his drawings for 
the Nova Sancta Sophia all the modern 
Roman ornamentation for both the exterior 
and the interior. The extreme length of 
the New York building will be 500 feet, and 
the breadth 400 feet. The dome rises from 
the centre, starting with a breadth of 150 
feet, to a height of 450 feet from the pave- 
ment to the summit. The cupola above the 
dome will be larger than that of St. Peter’s, 
which is roomy enough to accommodate 
fourteen persons, whilst that of Nova Sanc- 
ta Sophia will hold thirty, having a di- 
ameter of 25 feet. 

Nova Sancta Sophia will rise in tiers of 


seven stories, with seven rows of windows 
the entire circumference of the _ build- 
ing, expressive of the seven gifts that 


enlighten those who believe. On the outside, 
on the buttresses of the first row, there are 
niches containing the saints who have writ- 
ten on the Blessed Sacrament. On_ the 
second row, on the buttresses, are angels 
who have inspired the saints to write about 
the Blessed Sacrament. Above the third 
row are seen rising in succession the domes 
of eleven chapels, of which the attics are 
visible from the outside, with round win- 
dows, between each of which is the symbolic 
pelican. 

There are four naves, semicircular in 
form, around the dome, and an imposing 
row of windows encircling the whole. On 
the gable of each window there is a chalice, 
with the rose and rays, and between the 
gables are the saints who adore the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The apex of the tower of the dome, which 
is 300 feet high, is a cireular cornice, with 
buttresses and two rows of windows, adorn- 
ed with columns and niches with saints, and 
over the buttresses are small domes to the 
number of sixteen, between which domes 
stand angels with trumpets and censors. 

The top of the dome somewhat resembles 
that of St. Peter’s, but over it there is a gal- 
lery like that of the dome of the Invalides at 
Paris. But it is adorned, in the case of 
Nova Sancta Sophia, with the four apoca- 
lyptical animals. ‘The top of the dome is 
finished with a globe having the shape of a 
ciborium resting on a ground of cherubims, 
the whole being surmounted by the cross. 

The beauty of the interior is revealed at a 
glance. The entrance commands a view of 
the whole church, from the floor to the top 
of the dome, something nowhere else seen 
except at St. Sophia in Constantinople and 
the Rotunda in Rome. The four pillars 
which support the dome are each fifty feet 
in diameter. They have columns and niches 
filled with reliefs of the doctors of the 
church. The pillars supporting the chapels 
and the naves have mosaics expressing 
scenes connected with the Blessed Sacrament. 
At the end of the church, in the main chapel, 
there is a representation in relief of the Last 
Supper of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
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3 The Worlds Bert Tonic 
pers 7 from Trinidad B.W1. 


and his disciples surmounted with an im- 
mense glory and angels. Under the east 
window, on the first floor, is a row of mo- " Ng ote 

saics expressing miracles caused by the - 

Blessed Sacrament. There are, in all, eleven * . oe 
chapels, commemorative of the apostles who 13 

received worthily the Blessed Sacrament. G05 Ui 

Over the chapels there runs the grand cor- - A RA > *« 
nice around the entire edifice, and this is the L mY 

base of semicircular naves. Instead of 4 P 

columns there is a caryatid which carries the ‘ B I T T E R S i 

ribs of the arches. On the ceilings of the ’ \ J & 
naves appear representations of the Sacred =e 

Heart of Jesus adored by angels, the Miracle (eae 

of Bosena, and other miracles of Jesus. THE ABOVE IS THE TRADE-MARK 
Above them is a bas-relief around the main BLOWN INTO EVERY BOTTLE OF 
dome sixteen feet high, on marble, expressive z 
of the possession of the Blessed Sacrament. es W a cei eck wea : Ch 
This bas-relief will extend a total length = gee 73 | + és 57 artreuse 


22 GOLD MEDALS 








of 450 feet. Over this are two rows of win- : CHICAGO —GREEN AND YELLOW— 
dows with columns and angels between 

them, the figures of the angels being each ‘The Only Genuine KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE 
sixteen feet in height. The dome is divided WORLD AS THE _ CHOICEST 
into four panels. In the centre, facing the | Unrivalled appetizing tonic and eT Caan ee a 
porch, will be the figure of the Lamb of | stomach corrective. A few dashes -in THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF 
yod, over His throne, blessed by God the | pure liquor, sherry, or champagne, the FRANCE, WHO FOR’ THREE 
Father, surrounded by angels and saints. On | Sate liete ig ee a ae cee 
~~ — = sie —- - _ | domestic substitutes and insltations. | CHOICEST OF ALL NECTARS. 
Dispute of the Blessed Sacrament by Ra The genuine is made only by Dr. J. NO SIDEBOARD IS COMPLETE 
phael. Over the whole is a lunette for | ‘en B. Siegert & Sons. om Me i | WITHOUT IT. 

lighting the top of the dome. J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent, 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, a c fés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New Y ‘ork, 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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All the pictures are to be reproductions in | New York, N. ¥. 
mosaic of the masterpieces in Rome. The 
columns throughout the church, of rare | 
marbles, stand around the chapels so as to Phew ncett  a sh DA An leis that 
leave a clear view from each chapel of the 
entire building. The ceiling of each of the 
chapels is 130 feet from the pavement. 
Words convey but a faint impression of the 
perfect beauty of the building, as it will be 
seen when completed in all the splendor of 
its ornamentation and in its magnificent 
symmetry. The brightness of its coloring, 
the blending and harmonizing of the tints 
and hues of the mosaics and pillars, and the 
atmospheric effects, can scarcely be depicted 
on paper. If St. Sophia of Constantinople 
remains one of the wonders of the Old 
World, Nova Sancta Sophia will be the 
greatest wonder of the New, and the most 
fit, imposing, and beautiful temple ever rear- 
ed to the majesty of the Divine Master by 
His devout servants among men. 
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To govern one’s house is to be truly a 
citizen ; it is to take a real part in the gen- 
eral government of the state, to exercise “her 


finest rights, and to make her progress Dr K' FLAKE RICE 


easier. Every head of a family should be ABSOLUTELY No COOHING. 


both pontiff and king in his own house. 











Happiness is to feel one’s soul good; there 
is really no other; and one may have this 
happiness even in sorrow: hence there are 
some griefs that are preferable to any joy, 
and that would be preferred by all who have 
felt them.—Joubert. 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all odor, giving 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 
laundress. 





Man might live at first 

The animal life: but is there nothing more? 
In due time, let him critically learn 

How he lives; and, the more he gets to know 
Of his own life’s adaptabilities, 

The more joy-giving will his life become. 
Thus man, who hath this quality, is best. 

—Browning. 





Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 
from burns. 


Give me a spirit that on life’s rough sea 

Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty 
wind, 

. Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts 

crack, 

And his rapt ship run on her side so low 

That she drinks water, and her keel ploughs 
air. 

There is no danger to a man that knows 

What life and death is; there’s not any law 

Exceeds his knowledge; neither is it lawful 

That he should stoop to any other law: 

He goes before them, and commands them 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 
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That to himself is a law rational. 
—Chapman. 
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THE 


Ce me ew 


WHIT 


WHAT THE WHITE HAS DEMONSTRATED 


The fitness of an automobile for general use must be proved by actual results 
not by theoretical statements. These are the facts about the WHITE 
STEAM CARRIAGE: 

WHITE RELIABILITY — Has made a clean record in endurance contest 
whenever entered. Out ot a field of 70 starters in England’s recent endurance 
run, only two earned the highest possible score. Of these one was a WHITE 
taken from regular stock. 

W HITE SPEED~—Has repeatedly established new figures for world’s records, 
making five miles in 6:43 1-5, and ten miles in 14:59%. , 

WHITE ECONOMY —In a run of 100 miles without stop the WHITE 
““used only 534 gallons ot fuel and 6 gallons of water. 








Write for full particulars, including Prof. Thurston's report on our steam 
generator, and the official reports of important endurance contests. 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. (Automobile Department), Cleveland, Ohio 

22 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 609 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
509 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 12 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
300 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 300 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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TRADE MARK 


IN HIGH FAVOR 


The ripening of fine fruits 
brings to perfection their juicy 
flavor and food element. 


The THOROUGH AGEING OF 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


(The Purest Rye Product) 


develops its 


Rich Nutrient Quality 


and makes it the 
most perfect whiskey. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


bears the seal of 
universal approval. 


For rich, healing lather, convenience 
and elegance of style it is peerless. 
Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 








“ PISO’S CURE FOR 
My —_-GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) intime. Sold by druggists. 


N CONSUMPTION 
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NIAGARA FALLS 9 HOURS FROM NEW YORK VIA NEW YORK CENTRAL, 





